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690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston, U.S. A. 


fr Sasa Boston, New York, Cambridge | Cable Address: Brushes Boston (A B C Code used) 


The John L. Whiting—J. J. Adams consolidation resulted in success, continuing the careers of 
success begun many years ago. It created increase advantages to the business, and great benefits to 
buyers and users of brushes, and brought a very large increase in volume of business to us in 1910, 1 
We thank our friends and customers for their liber al purchases. 


For 1911 and the future, we have increased out manufacturing capacity by building and equipping 
another new factory of over one acre floor spacé. This new building is reinforced concrete construction, 
fire proof, splendidly lighted and of most substantial character. No better building is in existence for 
manufacturing purposes for any industry. As with our other factories, it has all the modern improve- 
ments, which are adapted to manufacturing brushes, that science and mechanics have given to 
the world. ' $ 


Vulcan-Set and Lok-Rim brushes have taken their place at the top, as the best brushes. We ask a 
buyers to read detailed description of them elsewhere in this book. They excel all others in quality, 


and undersell them in prices. \ . s 

We manufacture the most complete line of Household brushes in the world. Everything needed 

at all grades of prices. Every dwelling, from cottage to palace, can be supplied with ‘‘ WHITING- Be 
ADAMS” brushes to fill its wants. Every Manufactory and Railroad System can be fitted out better a 

with ‘‘ WHITING-ADAMS”’ brushes than with any other. oe 

3 

We ask buyers of toilet brushes to investigate our lines of Hair, Cloth, Nail and similar brushes, 

Hi, We offer better styles, better finish, better quality, at lower prices than any other manufacturer in the 
», world. Any kind of a toilet brush with “ADAMS” on it is reliable in every way. “ADAMS” toilet 


brushes become objects of strong personal attachment by those who use them. The ‘“‘personal touch”’ 
of an “ADAMS” Hair brush charms its owner. 


If you want a brush of any kind, get a “WHITING” or an “ADAMS.” You will find perfect ? 
“'satisfaction in it and save money. 
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CHRONOLOGICAL ERAS, CYCLES, ETC. FOR. 1911 : 


a oe see 1911 comprises the latter part of the 135th and the beginning of the 136th year of American Independence nad 
rresponds to——_ 

The year 6624 of the Julian Period, the year 5671-5672 of the Jewish Era (the year 5672 besias at sunset on September 
22d); the year 2664 since the foundation of Rome, according to Varro; the year 2658 since the beginning of ‘the Era of Nabo- 
nassar; the year 2687 of the Olympiads; the year 2993 of the Grecian Era: the year 1627 of the Era of Diocletian; the year 
2571 of the Japanese Hra, and to the 44th year of the périod entitled ‘ ‘ Meiji.”’ 

The year 1329 of the Mohammedan Ee, or the Bra of the Hegira, begins on the 2d day of January, 1911, and the year. 4330 
begins on the 22d day of December, 191 

The first day of January, 1911, is the: 2,419,038th day since the commencement of the Julian Period. 


VGndel oa BoM cL 
Whiting Ageme Brushes) CHRONOLOGICAL CYCLES FOR 1911 WhitingAdame Brushes} 
Domninical Letter A. | Lunar Cycle, or Golden No. 12. Roman Indiction 9. 

Epact 30. Ss Solar Cycle 16. _ Julian Period 6624. 
~ TFWELVE SIGNS OF THE ZODIAC Morning and Even-. 


ing Stars for 1911. 


Mars (%) will be 
Morning Star’ till: 
Taurus, November. DA ties: 

Ga Neck then: Evening Star 

~~ the rest of the year. 

Jupiter (21)? will 
Caneer, be Morning Ster 
mee Breast,| till April 30th;, 

then Evening Star 

: till November 18th; 
Virgo, and then Morning. 
roa Bowels.| Star again the rest: 
5 of the year. 

Seat Saturn (h) will 

OEE sates be Evening Stat 
tage Loins.) till May ist; then 
Morning Star till 
November 10th ;and 


Morning and Evyen- Reise Head and F 
ing Stars for 1911 > RP and Face. 


Mercury (¥.) will Gemini, 
be. Morning Star) Arms, GP 
about February 2d, 
June Ist and Sep- 
tember 25th; and Leo, 
Evening Star about) Heart. GAR 
April 14th, August 
18th and December i 
7th. Libra, 


Reins. 4 


Venus (2). will 
be Evening Star [us, 
till September 15th, | 9 agittari- 


then Morning Star ; 
the rest of the| Lhighs. & 


ear, 
iy! ; ; {nus, then Evening Star 
Aquarius, Capricor- |again the rest of 
Whiting-Adams Legs. a ads Knees, the year. 


Brushes Whiting-Adams 


Are Fine Workers ™ ; a RSET act a ape Brushes 
. Pisces, = the Feet. Are the Best Made 
CHURCH DAYS FOR 1911 
Bpiphany, January 6th. First Sunday in Lent, March 5th. Ascension Day, May 25th. 
Septuagesima Sunday, February 12th, - Palm Sunday, April 9th. Pentecost— Whit Sunday, June 4th. 
Quinquagesima—Shrove Sunday, Good Friday, April 14th. Trinity Sunday, June 11th. 
February 26th. Easter Sunday, April 16th. Cerpus Christi, June 15th. 

Shrove Tuesday, February 28th, Low Sunday, April 23rd. | First Sunday in Advent, December 3a 
Ash Wednesday, mechs Ist. i Rogation Sunday, May 21st. Christmas Day, December 25th. 
(Whiting-Adams Brushes are . Best) EMBER DAYS FOR 1911 (Whiting-Adams Brushes are Most Popular) 


March 8th, 10th and lith: : | September 20th, 22d and 23d, 
June 7th, 9th and 10th. December 20th, 22d and 23d. 


SEASONS FOR 1911. Eastern Standard Time 


Vernal Equinox (Spring begins), March 21, Oh. 54 m, p.m. | Autumnal Equinox (Autumn begins), Sept, 23, 11h. 17 m. p.m, 
Summer Solstice (Summer begins), June 22, 8h, 35 m, a.m. Winter Solstice (Winter begins), Dec, 22, 5h. 53 m. p.m, 
For Central Time deduct one hour; for Mountain Time’ two hours, 


(Whiting-Adams Brushes-Eclipse all others) ECLIPSES, 1911 (Wiiting-Adams Brushes are Most Economical) 


In the year 1911 there will be two (eee both of the Sun. 
1.— A Total Eclipse of the Sun, April 28th: Visible to the United States, with the exception of the northern and north- 
- eastern portions, the Eclipse extending north as far as a line drawn through the cities of Philadelphia, Milwaukee, Butte, Mon- 
tana, and Portland, Oregon. Also visible to Mexico, Central America, the western portion of the West Indies, the eastern half 
of Australia; New Zealand, and the Pacific Ocean. the path of totality extending from Auckland, Australia, across the Pacific 
Ocean, almost to Gentral America. 
2.—— An Annular Eclipse of the Sun, October 22. :invisible to the United States. Visible to Asia, the Bigivemne Islands, 
Australia, the northern part of New Zealand, and thp Pacific ‘Ocean, the path of annulus starting at the Aral Sea, extending. 
across Asia, mene, south of the Philippine Islands, ies New Guinea, to.a point in the Pacific Ocean. 
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Jewish Calendar for January, 1911 
10th. _ Rosh Hodesh Shebat, January 30th. 


PRIMER LESSON’ 


- ‘What have we here? The object: before your gaze is a street roller. It is not then e 
an automobile? It is not then and never was. What is the street roller for, pray? It 


is to roll the street so that. the latter shall be smooth and navigable. What does the sign 
say, I ask? The sign says: “Street roller at work!” And what does that mean? And 
that means that the nearest way:to where you are going is the farthest way around, “What > 
would be the result if the street roller should run ower one? A grease spot. Would that © 
be all?.. Yes, that would be about all. Does not the chauffeur who runs the street roller — 
have to have a license? He does not. How does the chauffeur ‘of a street roller know — 
| whether it is gomg or coming? Listen! Are you listenmg? Yes, ‘can’t you hear me— 
listening? Very well then, when the chauffeur desires to know whether the street roller is 

going or coming, he lies down in front of the street roller. Yes, yes? Ifthe street roller - 
| runs over him, it is coming, but if not, it is going. ‘How long does it take a street roller ~ 
to pass a given point? About fifteen hours a mile. Does a street voller use gasolene? 
No, it runs by steam and profanity. This steam roller has balked, has it not? It has. 
4 Is that noise the sound of steam escaping from the boiler? No, that is the sound of pro- — 
fanity escaping from the chauffeur, au ee SU Star teen. ence Gace SCs 
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as WHITING-ADAMS” brushes, Buy the — 
ther eleven months of this and other gees. : 


G-J. J. ADAMS. 


This month look out for trouble with the “just as gg 


a 
| >. and avoid trouble. This advice Baar also. 


: HOW TO DO IT 
$ FOR THOSE WHO USE BRUSHES 


AUTOMOBILE PAINTING AND 
- . VARNISHING 


-The problem of painting a motor car is something 
of a question. We are speaking of re-painting, now. 
Say the body is all fissured. Roughstuff would 
ordinarily -be the thing, but that will involve ex- 
pense. Then we will do what the car painter would 
do, namely, face it up with this mixture: Mix to- 
gether dry white lead three parts, finest gilder’s 
‘whiting one part; thin the same to a paste consist- 
ency with equal parts of rubbing varnish and coach 
“japan. Before applying this, sandpaper the surface 
- to cut down the same, and seratch it so that the 
“glaze will hold better. Use No. 2 paper. Dust. off 

“and sive a coat of thin japan size, then let the job 

stand for twenty-four hours., Now face up the sur- 
“face with the glazing putty, using a broad glazing 

knife, and pressing the stuff well into the eracks. 

Take pains with this and make the glazing as smooth 

-as possible, then there will be less sandpapering to 

do. Allow this a day or even two days to harden, 

then sandpaper it smoothly, or’rub with a fine stone 
and oil, clean up, and wipe dry as you proceed. 

Next day sandpaper lightly with fine -paper, and 

color and finish-as usual. 5 

-When a new automobile body comes to the paint 
shop it receives a coat of white lead paint, followed 
by not less than two coats of roughstuff. Then it 
goes to the trimmers, who do their work upon it. 

Then it comes back to the paintshop, ‘where it is 

rubbed to a satin-gloss finish with pumicestone 

powder and water. Then come divers coats of paint 
or color and varnish, which makes a firm foundation 
of material for further work. Again the body is 
rubbed out with pumicestone and felt rubber, and 
“in due time, having received perhaps as many as a 
dozen, yes, a score of coats of paimt, roughstuff, 
eolor, ete., it goes to the varnish room, though there 
-are two rooms, each a sanctum sanctorum, in the 
first of which no man but the two varnishers may 
enter without a permit from the office, and in the 
second room, where the master varnisher works 
alone, no one else can enter. After passing through 
- the two varnish rooms the body goes into another 
room, where the striper presides, and where the 
striping, the monograms, crests or what not, as may 

-be ordered, is done. ~The foreman of the shop is a 
~. yery important person,.and a heavy responsibility 
~ rests upon him. No other. vehicle made receives as 
---Jarge a share of ornamenting and painting as an 
~ automobile. “The work must. be well done in order 

to. d the strain on the:road, and the job must 


a long-used. automobile, use benzine and 
>, first scraping away the worst parts with 
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‘the best in the world. 


4 vice by an artist or artisan. 


WHITING-ADAMS. BRUSHES 2 


Desirable features are constantly sought and 
promptly adopted to. keep: Whiting-Adams brushes 
3 Since the foundation of the 
Whiting-Adams Company, over one hundred years 


ago, improvements and desirable features have been 


applied to brushes by them in unlimited: number. 


It is safe to say that but for the inventive genius and 


desirable brush ideas which have originated in: the 
Whiting-Adams houses and put into practical opera- 
tion, the progress in the art of making brushes would 
not have made anything like the strides-it has. We 
do not claim to have made all the desirable improve- | 
ments in brushes during the past hundred years, but 
we have originated all of the best brush ideas brought 
out in the United States during that time. The 
technical ideas originating in our house during the 
time named applied to the manufacturmg details of 
brushes have been more important than all ideas 
adopted in the manufacture ef brushes previously. — 
Many of them have been adopted by brush manu- 
faeturers here and abroad as quickly as they became 
known to the trade. These facts are a few of the 
many which plage Whiting-Adams brushes at the 
head of the brush industry in the world. 

A manufacturing house which has, by inventive 
genius and fair dealing with-users of its product, 
held its position at the highest pemt ef excellence in 
an industry for. over a hundred years, is sure to con- 
tinue carrying on business under similar conditions. 

A product made of best materials, put together 
with best expert brush brains, was bound to succeed, 
therefore Whiting-Adams brushes did: succeed, and 
continue to be the success of the trade. 

A brush may look like a paint brush or a varnish 
brush, and not be what it looks to be. It may be 
only a collection of crude, raw materials. When 
bristles leave a hog’s back, they have only taken the 
first step towards brushes. A lot of things must be 
done. to bristles before they will do the work thata 
painter or varnisher expects of them in brushes. 
They must. be washed and straightened and attached 
to handles by experts. They are as carefully and 
as expertly treated as any article which receives me- 
chanical assistance before being put to its final ser- 
A bunch of crude, raw 
bristles attached to a handle may look like a brush, 
but it isn’t. It is one of the reasons why painters and 
yarnishers, when they get brushes, sometimes say: 
“Brushes are not. as good as they used to be!”’ The 
path of safety towards getting what is wanted for 
doing good work is. to buy brushes made by those 
who know what to use and how to prepare it. The 
user of Whiting-Adams brushes gets the benefit of 
years of experience of the best brush makers and 
best bristle workers in the world. Brush users are 
sure of getting the best of its kind in buying a Whiting 


or Adams: brush. 
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Jewish Calendar for February, 1911 (5671).— Rosh Shanah Leaylanot, 15th day of She- 
bat, February 13th. Rosh Hodesh Adar, February 28th and March Ist. Se 


THE STATUESQUE WOMAN ie 
Statistics show that women have, during the past twenty-five years, increased in 

height two and one-half inches, while men have grown that much shorter. There’s no — 
use talking, you can’t keep a woman down. If this same proportion of difference in _ 
height between man and woman keeps up, we think we can clearly see the finish of the — 

DOWN THERE, male sex, and our eyesight isn’t anything to brag about. Figure it out yourself on this 
games? basis: Ina few brief centuries women will be giantesses and men will be shrimps. Fancy 

a man three feet two inches in height trying to make love to a sixteen-year-old maiden 
fourteen feet tall. Geewhiz! Why, she could put him in her shopping bag without — 
crowding her powder rag or her trading stamps or her hairpins! Verily the time is coming — 
when a man will have to do hi8 sparking by wireless or from the tep rung of a stepladder.~ 


Ve ‘al 
WRiony were) " % 5 : 
LOOKING UP; 17 And when the husband of the future goes out on the street with his wife, wouldn’t it be — 


just too humiliating to be taken for her son? What are you going to do about this, gentle- 
men? Are you going to stand around and shrivel up, ate woman grows taller and statu- 
esquer? Are you going to permit yourself to shrink like a woolen shirt, while members 
of the fair sex grow taller than bean-poles? Where is there a genius among men who 
‘will invent some method to stretch a man: to his just proportions? Think of a loving wife — 
having to bend over until her back nearly breaks in order to kiss her husband standing on ~ 
his tip-toes!’ That would be fierce! aS Roe 

If you have not already formed the ‘‘ WHITING-ADAMS: 


-easy to form and profitable to continue. Some habits afe e 
_» JOHN 


Brush habit,’ we ask you todoso, It is 
ensive: this one pays youto adopt. = 
-J, J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S. A. 
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|. Good rubbing pads for rubbing down the surface 

of the large panels are made from Mexican or Spanish 

' felt, one-half inch thick; using quarter-inch felt, for 

the smaller parts. Perforated felt is best, and No. 00 

_ pumice powder for the rubbing. 

Be sure that the rubbing varnish is hard-dry be- 

_ fore beginning to rub, or the varnish will rub up or 

soften. Drying depends upon the weather and heat - 
-of the shop. From 60 to 70 degrees is right. 

Coffee yellow, a popular color for autos, is made 
upon this formula: Add some Naples yellow to flake 
white, then add a drop or two-of asphaltum.- This 
makes a sort of brownish yellow of exceeding rich- 
ness. Aluminum striping looks well on this color, 
‘or a black line of one-fourth inch edged with hair 

’ line of aluminum. 

--... Twentieth-century black is made by adding one 

‘” part of Brewster green to nine parts of drop black, 

* with the addition of a drop or two of English ver- 

milion. This color is used on the mouldings and 
broad black bands on-autos. 

A general color favorite for autos is ultramarine 
blue. A black stripe edged with a white hair line 
looks well on this blue. 

It has been difficult to. paint over aluminum sur- 
faces, such as are now used.on auto work, but there 
may be had on the/ market special preparations that 

- prevent any trouble from this source. 

*  ¥or painting magnets use shellac varnish one part, 
'. Venice turpentine two parts, veiimilion three parts. 
» Use white shellac. Melt the shellac and turpentine 

on the stove, then let cool to 140 degrees, when the 

~ mass may be thinned with 95 per cent alcohol, add- 

- ing.ten parts of-the alcohol. kub vermilion with 

- alcohol to a paste, then add the shellac and turpen- 

— tine mixture. Place the mass on a water bath tor a 

~ few minutes, and stir until smooth: Remove from 

- bath and stir until cold. Keep in stoppered bottle 

--and heat when wanted for use. Warm the magnet 

for painting. ; 

- _Cold-water paste may be made after the following 

formula: Flour or cornstarch five pounds, powdered 

~ caustic soda one-half pound, powdered ammonium 

sulphate one-half pound. The soda. causes the 
starch cells to burst when water is applied, and the 
ammonia partially neutralizes the soda. 

The way to paint cypress wood, exterior work, 

_ thin white lead with two parts raw oil and one part 

- turpentine. Cypress is a very porous wood and 

- hard to fill so as to make a solid surface. Many 

- -eoats of paint sometimes fail to stop the suction. 

On inside work glue size is sometimes used with 

success over the priming coat. a: 

_ > If a plastered wall is to be painted, prime it with 


- -a coat of white lead paint, say about five pounds of 
dead to the gallon of raw oil. Add a little. turpen- 
tine to aid penetration. Tint the priming to corre- 
spond with the finish coat. Brush the priming well 
into the plaster, and when dry, give a coat of glue size. 
~ —. Cement dries slowly. The work should stand over 
. summer at least before being painted. Then- it 
should be coated with a weak solution of muriatic 


“Use Whiting’s or Adams Brushes for Frescoing ; : 


John L. Whiting & Som Co. 
BOSTON, MASS. | 
J. J. Adams & Co. 
"NEW YORK CITY 
‘These two houses, carrying on business separately 
over long periods of time, one for forty-five years, the. 
other for-over one hundred years, were always suc- 


cessful brush manufacturers. ~ Their product has. 
always been the best in the market, their prices the 


‘lowest. Hach house built up its business on merit 


and prices and careful attention to business. 

Many business propositions are axioms. A list. of 
some of them is as follows: Buy best materials, bity 
them at place of origin, in quantity lots, at lowest 
prices. When these materials are put into manufac- 
ture of an article, have it done by dompetent, trained, 
painstaking work people, assisted by mechanical 
devices and machines, reducing cost of making article 
to lowést-point. Carefully inspect finished product, 
and always -maintain the standard of quality. Sell 
product on a small margin of profit, and«depend on 
large volume of business for results. 

These are afew of the principles by which the busi- 


. ness of John L: Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. is governed. 


They have placed ’this house at the head of the brush 
industry for the world. They will keep it there. 


Whiting’s Vulcan-Set Brushes 
: and all‘ brushes manufactured by 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


are made’ under ordinary temperature and atmos- 
pherie conditions. They are not baked, roasted or 
scorched.- They are not in any way injured by 
chemicals or other substances in the processes of 
making. é ; 

The Whiting-Adams methods» of — preparing 
bristles retain all the life and toughness of the 
bristles. Brushes bearing either name: “ Whiting ” 
or “ Adams ”’ will wear longer and work better than 
any other kind. 

They are warranted in every respect. 


Manufactured only by 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 
690 to 710 Harrison Avenue, Boston 
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Lae “The photo colored illustrations of brushes’ "9 
=: a We make thousang 
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n this issue give a glimpse only of the appearance of 
ers that are as good lookers and as good users.as these 
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Jewish Calendar for March, 1911 (5671). — Fast. of Esther, 13th day of Adar, March 13¢ ; 
Purim, 14th and 15th days of Adar, March 14th and 15th. Rosh Hodesh Nissan, March 30th. 


A UNIFORM RATE ON KISSES a 
“Kissing is not dangerous,” say the scientists. No, not exactly-dangerous, but it's 
almighty expensive — in some States. If aman ‘kisses a woman (agaist her will) in th 
country nowadays, it costs hint anywhere from $25 to $300, depending on the kiss-rate © 
the particular State in which the kissing takes place. Pennsylvania has one price, Kansas an— 
other, ete. We wish the various States’ might see their way clear to getting kage: and’ 
making a uniform rate on the stolen kiss. This would only be fair to the man who steals a 
kiss and gets caught at it, The chap who has been getting his stolen kisses for $25 per, 
hates to find himself in a State where he has to pay something like $3000 a dozen for them, 
It doesn’t seem like a square deal. In this connection a correspondent writes to ask why 
it is we never hear. of a man going into court and asking damages because he has been 
| kissed by a woman — it is always the woman who is the complainant. We think we can- 
tell the correspondent why it is that a man never asks damages for having been kissed by. 
a woman. , He does not ask damages because, as a matter of fact, he does not feel that he 
has been damaged any — especially if the woman is a peach. “If this be damage,’ 
says to the peach, “go ahead and do your worst — damage me some more!” 
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Do not forget that good white bristles are superior 
We make brushes of. both kinds: Whichever king 
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cid, after which the surface must be left until per- 
ectly dry before painting. There are now water- 
proof stains and coatings that are very useful for 
_ treating cement work before painting, and which 

are themselves finishes. : ; 

“It is well to add equal parts of turpentine and raw 
oil together in a can, for use in making half and half 
paint, rather than add each to the paint when ready 
for use. <A flat paint will need all turpentine, and a 
gloss all oil. 

_Conortinc Exectrric Lignur Burs. Take white 
shellac varnish and thin it down with alcohol. Dip 
the bulb in this. This will produce a white, frost- 
like effect, and color may be added by using a wood 
or aniline dye, dissolved in the alcohol before adding 
it to the shellac. Be sure to have the shellac very 
thin, or it will not cover evenly. 
~~ Another way is: Beat up the white of an egg until 

it froths; mix with a pint of clear water (soft water 

preferred). Strain through a very fine sieve, and 
“see that no bubbles remain. Carefully clean and 
polish the bulbs, dip in the mixture, then hang by a 
string to dry. In a half hour they must have an- 
other coat of the egg size. This ensures a more per- 
fect coating. When perfectly dry the bulb may be 
colored. The color may be any aniline color de- 
sired, taking, say, thirty grains of dye to four ounces 
of collodion, or as much dye as will give the desired 
depth of color. Dip in this and hang up to dry. If 
_- not dark enough they may be redipped.- Remember 
that collodion, when exposed to heat, is liable to take 
fire, therefore the first formula may be preferred. 
Dissotvine Casein. Casein is a very useful 
binder in water colors, or for use with oil color, and 
it may be dissolved in an alkaline solution, using 
- either ammonia, caustic soda or carbonate of soda. 

When to be used in paints or wood fillers, either 
guicklime or slacked lime may be used, as being 
cheaper. Roughly, one part of lime will be enough 
for four parts of casein. The finer the casein powder 
the more readily will it dissolve. 

: Removat oF Ink Srors rrom Harpwoop Finisu. 

5 Apply sweet. spirits of nitre, and when the spot turns 
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It is easy enough to remove old paint from 

the inside of a building, or from doors or blinds and 

: shutters on the outside, but to take off all the old 
— paint from a building, as we are called upon to do 


sometimes, is rather more difficult, owing to the great 
4 extent of surface to be treated. The only practi- 
~- cable way we know of is to take one-half box of con- 
‘centrated lye and put it in a pail of boiling water, 
‘then apply it to the paint with an-old broom. Don’t 
‘serape any for a while, but let the lye do its perfect 
-work. In fact, you must not scrape it at all, for the 
“scraping will roughen the wood. 1G 
The matt centers of gold letters on some fine glass 
s is made by sizing that part with varnish, to 
h add a little dry white zinc. Leaf on this, then 


‘Brushes for Kalsomining — 
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_ ABOUT BRUSHES 


_ Methods of constructing brushes are many. In- 
ventive genius has been fertile, and there are many 
ways of reaching the same results in form and de- 
tails of different kinds of brushes. Before a man- 
ufacturer can assemble and combine the parts which 
make a brush, much labor and care is given to ma- 
terials. Bristles are washed clean, sizes separated, 
and mixtures prepared of different kinds in. proper 
proportions to make the resulting brush suited to its 
purpose. For paint brushes the mixture is different 
from that used in varnish brushes, and whatever 
land of a brush the user demands is, or should be, 
made of the grades of bristles best adapted to its 
special purpose. The quantity of bristles for each . 
brush is carefully weighed. This insures uniformity ~ 
of brush in respect to fulness, and enables the manu- 
facturer to know what his product easts. 

Handles and woods used in brushes are of selected 
kinds bestJadapted to their different purposes. ‘Thor- 
oughly seasoned, best, firm-grained hard woods are 
used in preference to other kinds. They are thor- 
oughly kiln-dried immediately before the brushes are 
put together. When put together, they are painted, 
varnished, and appearance made attractive. 

A new method of making paint, varnish, kalso- 
mine and similar kinds of brushes has been brought 
out recently which seems probable. to supersede all — 
other methods. Its advantages make it far superior 
to old methods. It.is adaptable to different brushes, 
and almost any kind is readily made by it... A 
prominent and valuable feature of this method, 
which ‘is called “VULCAN-SET” and .“LOK- 
RIM,” is that the cost of brushes is not imereased, 
and brushes so made are supplied better value at 
lower prices. - A low-selling price is a very attractive 
feature in anything. VULCAN-SET and LOK-— 
RIM brushes are lower priced than brushes of equal 
quality made by old methods. The great feature of 
them, however, is that their holding parts sre inde- 
structible, and bristles are held m place sécurely 
under all conditions. They are set by a process 
which absolutely prevents failure in any respect, 
You can use them in alcohol, asphaltum, benzine, creo- 
sote, fusel oil, hot glue, hot tar, lacquers, naphtha, 
ous, turpentine, any kind of paint, any kind of var- 
nish or shellac, or any other substance. They will 
stand any climate, wet or dry, hot or cold. They 
will never shrink or swell. The setting will last for- 
ever. It will not crumble, split, crack, rotor yield 
in-any way under any conditions. You can shrivel, 
scorch and burn bristles under extreme heat, acids, 
alkalies and chemicals, but you cannot. destroy the 
setting of VULCAN-SET and LOK-RIM brushes, 
and they will never shed or come apart. The bristles 
in them are more highly-regarded everywhere than 
any other, VULCAN-SET and. LOK-RKIM brushes 
stand for perfection in the art of brushmaking: 
They are warranted in-all respects. 


‘The American painter or varnisher who goes to.Great Britain, South America, South Africa, Australia, New 
her places, will find Whiting-Adams Brushes, and at prices to suit him,-while style and adapta- 
rpose required are great improvements over other kinds. 
btain Whiting-Adams Brushes through any export commission house in the United States. 


Buyers of brushes in any part of the 
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Jewish Calendar for April, 1911 (5071).— First Day of Pesah, 15th day of Nissan, April 
13th. Rosh Hodesh Iyar, April 28th and 29th. 


SPRING STYLES FOR MEN 


Shirt patterns will be on the square, like a checkerboard. “ Hope-you-choke”’ 
collars will be worn. For instance, a No. 16 neck will require only a No, 15 collar. Clothing 
will be light in color, laid off in squares like a suburban plan of lots. Coats will conform to 
the waist and hips so as to show the shape. If you haven’t got any shape, you-ose pane oF 
will lose). Trousers will be slightly narrower, and worn short, so-as to display as much © 
hose as decency will permit. Panama hats made in New Jersey will continue in favor. 
Men’s hose will be perfect screams this spring. They will be boisterous and disorderly in™ — 
pattern, and unless they beat the band for noise they’re not in it. a Neckties, ditto. A. 
| necktie that can’t be-heard for a mile and a half will not get a glance. “Shoulders will noet_ 
be padded. This will, of course, be an awful blow to the little bantam-weight man who has ~ 
heretofore been strutting about with shoulders on him like a pugilist, and who, when he 

ets into a new-style coat, will show up a coupleof shoulders like those on a. summer squash, _ 
‘here will be two novelties in waistcoats this spring, known as the “soup” vest and the — 
“stew? vest. The color’ scheme of these vests will be such that when soup or stew are . 
spilled on them it will not be noticed. Sharp-toed shoes will be worn,.so that five-toes .— 
will occupy the space of one. B. Bi ean 
There is no perfect substitute for bristles. _ Likewise there is no perfect substitute for brushes. Like- — 
wise there is no perfect substitute for WHITING-ADAMS Brushes. sens os 
. JOHN L. WHITING- J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. — 


Ms 


' -water-size the rest and gild and burnish as usual. 
~ Damar varnish is-best, thodgh some use copal. 
-When you have outside varnishing to do in winter, 
do it when the sun strikes the work, and if this can- 
not be done, do it then not earlier than ten_o’elagk in 
_ the morning. In summer do it so that it will be quite 
dry before sundown. If the varnish sets too fast, 
s “use a slower Varnish. i 
3 ~ Too much paint on exterior work is bad, and fully 

: one-fifth too much paint is usually applied. Better 

rub it out more, making a thinner coating, for then 
it will be more durable. “Even in priming it is well to 

rub out the paint. Some painters apply -all- the 
~ wood will hold, so that the wood may take up plenty 
of off; but too much oil stays on the outside; also. 

_ Te use paint and: varnish removers economically, 
» flow on a full coating, rather than a coating covering 
“only a.few square inches of surface, and then wiping 

it off. It takes some time for the solvent to pene- 

trate the mass, and this according to the age or de- 
gree of hardness,of the old material, Let it soak in 
for a time, and then give it more remover, trying the 
surface now and then to see how the work progresses. 
In selecting a color combination for a house, due 
consideration should be given to the surroundings, for 
what would be a very pleasing color scheme in one 
jocality would produce startling: effects in another. 
- In a community where the houses are all painted in 
s quiet shades, strong colors would better be avoided. 
a To make pencil for marking on glass, melt to- 


: gether four parts of stearic acid, three parts of mut- 
Br 32 bon: eect a two parts of beeswax; then add six parts 
- of dry red lead and one part of purified carbonate of 
_ _ potash. Set the mass in a warm place and stir once 


am a while for an hour or so, Then pour into glass 
tubes to form pencils.  _ é 

To clean out a camel hair pencil with soap and water 
ameans to injure its elasticity. A workman of thirty- 
five years experience tells.us the best way is to rinse 
it out in turpentine, then work it in fine dust or 
ashes. ~Shake the hair out well, then let dry out. 

A ‘very good varnish for automobile electri¢ ter- 
minals can be made by dissolving sealing wax in 
=  gasolene, adding a little. raw oil to make the varnish 

“more elastic. 
Varnish sometimes crinkles on wheels, after stand- 
“ing several days, and usually on one side of the spokes 
_ only. H, when you varnish the wheel, you will give 
At a good spin around, especially if the coat of varnish 
was rather heavy, there will probably be no such 
trouble. Crinkling also comes*from unripe varnish, 
and a too heavy coat of varnish is always very likely 
to crinkle. ae nu 

— To paint a boat, sandpaper the surface well, and 

' give.a primer of white lead thinned with a mixture of 
three “parts of raw oil, two parts of turpentine, and 
one part of liquid drier, if the job is to be pure white. 

-~ Ruo out well, and let it dry several days. Second 

Sh COALS poe! parts of white lead and zine white in oil, 
_ thinned with turpentine and a little driers: Third 
coat, mix best zine white with pale spar varnish. 
Boiled oil is not fit for the priming color, for it will 
not ‘penetrate the wood as raw. oil will. Raw oil 
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: o Le Use Whiting’ s or Adams Brushes for Paper Hanging : 


or better brushes to those who use §hem. 
-brushes with ehiselled ends are very coinmon. 
amany years ago they were a novelty, and tne feature 


ready to use. 


ervous irritation arising from the bother of attaching twine bridles to brushes, use Whiting- 
hich have King Bridles or Invincible Bridles attached to all kinds needing bridles. 


be 


Tt will interest readers to hear that while inventive 


genius in the trush line has been active, and thow- 
“sands ofspatents taken out in the United States during ~~ 
“the. past ifty years. there has been little change m= ~ 


methods in -Greav ~ Jitdin and in Kurope. ~ Not all of 


“the brush inventicns in thesUnited States have been 
“successful but ericugh have been to make radical 
“changés in ways or making brusbes, and with the re- 


sult of great economy ofsmaterials and lower prices 
Today 
Not 


of pushing batk bristles on a brush was a secret. The 
advantage to a varnisher of having his brush “ broken 
in” when bought, is readily apparent. Now, the 
sale of chiselled: varnish brushes is very much greater 
than of square-end kind. 

To make chiselled-end brushes, the bristles are 
actually pushed back by clever devices, on the sides 
of brushes, and the soft ends of bristles are not cut 
off, as is sometimes thought tobe the ease. One of 
the most useful features ever attached to brushes is 
a metallic bridle ‘called “The King,” rendering the 
old way of bridling with twine almost a lost: art, 
Users who buy brushes with King Bridles find them 
No stopping ‘to harness them up with 
twine or anything, and the attachment gives better 
results than old-style twine bridles. 

Painters’ Dusters and other kinds of dusters are 
made by entirely different method from paint brushes. 
A hardwood block has holes bored into it, and knots 
of bristles are crowded mto these holes, after being 
saturated with cement pitch? Some kinds of brushes 
have their bristles fastened into holes in blocks with 
copper wire, each tuft of bristles being forced tightly 
into a hole, 

Artist brushes are many, and practically all made 
by drawing the bristles into tapering ferrules, each 


“knot having been tightly wound with cord and 


cemented. i 
The business of! manufacturing brushes. requires 


expert knowledge of materials and methods of 


making, and details must be carefully worked out. 
There are only a few large, successful brush manu- 
facturing houses in the world. 


Whiting- Adams Vulcan-Set Brushes 


THEY NEVER FAIL 


They will stand any use to which brushes can be put. 
The bristles and handles are united beyond: separa-\ 
tion. 
They cannot shed bristles 
They cannot come apart 


They always work perfectly from first to last stroke. 
They wear until the bristles are used .entire length. 


“There ain’t goin’ to be no core” — 
There are no Vulcan-Set ‘‘stubs” 
They wear clear up to the ferrules 
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Jewish Calendar for May (5671).— Pesah Shenee, 14th day of Iyar, May 12th. Lag 
Laomer, 18th day of lyar, May 16th. Rosh Hodesh Sivan, May 28th. 
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A CHICKEN 
(Original Composition by Little Willie) 


A Chikkun is a punt But awl chikkens is not burds chikkens i is fownd in the anitell Ss 
Staits and barn Yards a Chikkun has 2 feat and 2 wings and 2 ize and 1 head wich makes — 
7 awltogether it Uses its feat to stand on and its wings to run with Chikkens is used to ete 
we Have chikken to owr howse evry sunday paw he takes the drumstiks and my sistur 
ethel Takes a wing’and maw she takes the uther wing and I get the stuffin and the part 
wich goze over the fense last the hiurd gurl gets wot is left and the UpP, gets the boans 
Chikkens is awlso used to lay eggs with exept the ruster chikkens wich ain’t bilt that way 
When a chikken laze a negg she kackkels offul lowd becoz She is prowd of it sumtimes if — 
a chikken can get enuff egs lade ahed she will set On them until they hach owtéa chikken — 
aint got Much sentz becoz she will set on ole doarnobbs and think they is egs wuddentt — 
that jarr you a ruster he krows offul loud 2 sumtimes jest like As if he Had lade aeg but 
heez Misstaken 1 time i Ketched our ole ruster & puld awl his talefethers owt to make a~ 
hen owt of him butt he diddent never lay no egs nen when = maw fownd | Lo ove  Likt 
me yu Kant fule mi maw vary muteh. eee -Yures T. rulee. ° WIL LLY. 
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alone is a very good primer on new woodwork out- 
side, and the wood should take up all the oil possible. 
That is the way it used to be done in some places, 
- and the painting stood well for years. Second coat 
* with half and half raw and boiled oil. The third and 
~ last coat should have all boiled oil, then you will have 
- a job full of lustre and durability, says an old painter, 
- A good rust-preventing paint may be made upon 
: this formula: Grind together in two and one-half 


> gallons of raw oil 60 pounds of red lead, 30 pounds 
of zine oxide, and 10 pounds of graphite. As this 
— paint dries rapidly after mixing, it will be well to 
* add a half-ounce of beeswax to. the gallon of paint 
' to retard the drying. China clay will retard it, and 
* may be better than wax in some respects. To make 
~ the paint fireproof, also, add boracie acid, or sulphate 
— of ammonia, or sal ammoniac in finé powder in the 
-* proportion of one-half pound to the gallon of paint. 
_~ When water stain has been applied, rub off at onee 
_ with cheesecloth, even though this will oblige you to 
-, give it another coat. This will produce a more bril- 
~ hant effect. than where the stain has been allowed to 
dry on the surface. 
A stove may be painted by using water glass_as 
_ the thinners for a paint made from barium sulphate for 
white, barium chromate for yellow, and so on through 
a a list of colors. Bronze, also, may be used. For this 
| apply water glass, then dust on the bronze powder. 
_ fo remove stains from a cement floor, use a mix- 
- ture of one pound of oxalic acid in three gallons of 
- water, adding enough wheat flour to forma paste, 
; which apply with a brush. Let this paste remain on 
| 


» for two days,*then remove by scrubbing with clear 
_ water, using a common serubbing brush. A very bad 
~ stain may require a second treatment, but it will re- 
-- move the stain. i 
- A good plaster for mending large breaks-in wall or 
_ ceiling is made with plaster of Paris and whiting and 
some fine sawdust(that composed of small fibers 
being best), the mass being wetted and made into a 
plaster, to be trowelled on. Such an article is on the 
_ market, ready for wetting up, but it is simply the 
- fiber and plaster indicated here. It holds better on 
- ceiling work than just plain plaster of Paris, owing to 
the wood fibers in it. It is sold for about two cents 
a pound. 

The best way to dip shingles is to nail a strip across 
the barrel top, and after dipping in about two-thirds 
_ the length of the shingle, draw both sides against the 
- strip, to remove superfluous stain, then throw the 

shingles into a pile to dry. After the shingles have 
_ been laid, apply a brush coat of the stain, which will 
. give a more uniform color, besides covering parts that 

were cut to fit around windows, etc. If the shingles 
are not dipped, then give them two brush coats on the 
roof, though dipping is much the better way. Stir 
_ the stain as often as you dip the shingles, to keep 
the stain of uniform: color and fluidity. 
To tint showcards, rub the cardboard over with 
color on a wad of raw cotton, and a variegated eect 
may be had by the use of two or more colors. You 


‘Use Whiting’s or Adams B 


rushes for ‘Whitewashing 


CONFIDENCE 


‘Tt is a great thing for a manufacturer to believe 
completely in the goods he makes; it is also great to 
have the reasons: of his satisfaction confirmed by 
those who use his-product. 


What Kind of Brushes are Made in the 
' Whiting=-Adams Brush Factory? — 


-A single line would tell the kinds not made. To tell” 
the kinds made is not so easy, and would-fill pages of © 
this book.. The index to-our. catalogues are eight 
pages, and many special brushes are not listed» In ~ 
sige and grade everything is made, from the thinnest, — 
most delicate hair gilder’s tip, to the largest heavy — 
bristle whitewash brush: from the smallest red sable 
artist’s brush to the largest cylinder brush for me- ~ 
chanical purposes. Everything that an artist, deco- 
rator, painter, varnisher, kalsominer, whitewasher 
can use, all kinds of brushes for railroad or household 
purposes and anything not made regularly can be 
made to order, as the facilities are adapted to nearly 
all kinds possible to make. 


BUYING RAW MATERIALS 


The principal raw. materials from which brushes 
are made are the product of distant countries. Hast- 
ern Germany, Russia, Siberia and China _produce 
about all the bristles and hair used in making brushes. 
The manufacturer who buys at the fountainhead of 
production, as we do, in the countries of origin, ob- 
tains raw material cheaper than others.. We are the 
only brush manufacturers in the world who buy in 
large enough quantities to save the profits of middle- 
men. -Buying raw materials at lower prices than 
many dealers, and lower than any other nanufac- 
turers, means lower cost in manufacturing brushes at 
the very start, Combine with this the great saving 
of our other economies in preparing materials, and 
making up goods in largest quantities, and it is read- 
ily apparent why we always sell at lower prices than 
is possible by other manufacturers. 


THEY NEVER FAIL 


VULCAN-SET and LOK-RIM brushes are per- 
fectaon in the art of brushmaking. They leave no 
excuse for brush users to buy any other kind. Prices 
are lower than competition, quality of stock su- 
perior to all others. VULCAN-SET and LOK= 
RIM brushes are made in a very extensive assort- 
ment, and more kinds are being added continually. 
From the first they were bound to be successful, 
During the year 1910, VULCAN-SET and LOK- 
RIM brushes made secure their position in the brush 
world, a position in merit on all points, above brushes 
made by all other methods. In any industry, a line 
which is above all criticism becomes the line which 
users want, 


osha We shall continue t6 sell brushes to the trade at lower prices than other manufacturers can possibly 
, * quote, while’quality will be rigidly maintained at the highest standard. Our sales have been for many years 


facilities we shall reach a still higher point. 


equal to the combined sales of several of the next largest brush manufacturers in the world. With our improved 
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Jewish Calendar for June (5671).—Shebuot, 6th and 7th days of Sivan, Juhe 2d and ad 
Rosh Hodesh Tamooz, June 26th and 27th. 


THE PLOTTERS 
(In One Act) 

First Mosquito—‘Hi, Bill! Here’s a girl in a hammock!” Sedond Mosquito— — 
eo Lucky we discovered her first! Gee, ain’t she a peach!” F. M.—“S-h- h! Fly softly! 
Wot’s that she’s readin’? sail round behind and take a look over her shoulder.” S. M—“It’s 
one of Laura Jean Libbey’s works—oh joy!” F.M.—‘ Wot?” |S. M—“She’s got on 2 
peek-a-boo waist!” F.M.—“ Wot a cineh! Oh, glory be, Bull!” S. M—‘ Wot now??? 
F. M.—“ She’s got on open work hose!” §. M.— “Come up here, Amos—here’s a delicious — 
pink patch of arm showing through her sleeve?” F. M. — No, 'Bill—the open-work hose » 
for mine. . Say when, old man,zand we'll both ‘bite at once.” $. M—Are you. ready?” 
F, M.—“ Yep—is it now?” _ §, M.—* Wait a second. Say, Amos, it’s a shame to do 1b ay! 
F. M.—‘‘ Aw, bosh! .Come on now, give her the hook? All together!” The Girl—“Ob! 
Ouch!’ (spat, smash, slap) | ‘Horrid ‘mosquitos! (Springs from the hammock and flies — 
into the house.) F. M.—“ Where are you, Bill, old pal?” 8S. M.—‘“ Here I am on the floor 
—she broke a leg for me, right. and tw isted oe beak until it looks. like’ a corkserew. ~ 
How’d you come out?” M.—“Never touched me—she kitked at me-but- missed.’” 
S. M.—" She was a peach, ait right!” F. M.—* Yes, and-she tasted the part!” - = a 


“other fellow” says that WHITING-ADAMS Brushes sell ree Why shouldnt the iu 
Those whe use them always want them again, and have no reason for changi na 
~ JOHN L. ee a. "ADAMS. ©O., Boston, v. s 
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ety 


“ean Sie. ike da foler in a small bag 


~ coat, and after a day: or two ‘rub’ off with moss. 


_ name and the fact that it is good for its purpose. 


= pee: and rich in silicate of alumina. 


eheesetloth, double thick. Make a small box having 
several compartinents, in which place your dry colors 
for use. 


«To remove old putty from a sash, apply caustic 


soda or concentrated lye, and. give it time to soften 


_ up the putty, which it will do effectually, down to the 
wood, then it can easily be scraped away. Another ‘ 
“way is to pass a red-hot iron over the old putty, but - 

(care is required in order to not break the glass. 

_, Sponges should be cleaned with water and a little 

ammonia, or soda water made quite strong. They 


should then be dried and hung up in a cool, damp place. 


Jt is withm the ability of any painter to ascertain . 
how:much paint or varnish it-takes to do a ‘door and | 


its frame, and how long it takes to do the work. If 
he would consult his watch while doing work, and 


_ note the time it takes, also weigh or measure the ma-_ 


_ terials, in course of time he will possess a-valuable 
“table for his guidance in doing work, based upon the 
rate of wages prevailing in his locality. We are often 
asked to give the cost of doing certain work, the in- 
_ quirer having not the slightest idea what it is worth. 

A good roughstuff for carriage work may beGnade 
from any good filler three parts, keg lead one part, 
with dry lampblack to give color, and thinning to a 
paste with equal parts o: quick rubbing varnish and 
coach japan. When ready to use, thin with turpen- 
tine, Three coats is about right, wth plenty of time 
for the drying. 

For a blackboard coatme that wil not turn 


ray, 
take equal parts of Prussian blue and chrome 


green, 


~ and add sufficient of equal parts of gilders’ size and 


aleohol to mix to the consistency of cream. Apply 
quickly, and let.stand an hour, then give another 
An 
“improvement, we think, might be made by adding 
some ivory drop black to the blue, the green to be 
chemically pure and dar! - 

It is very good plan to use boiled oil in the pro- 
portion of about two quarts to five gallons of raw oil, 
instead of using it alone. It will dry the raw oil, and 
not present any of the objections that are against it. 

If you use benzine in paint or varnish, do not use 
at the same time turpentine, for the two do not act 
well together, and vice versa. © Benzine may be used 
alone in many cases where turpentine is ordinarily 
a but it is in a class by itself. 

By adding a pound of table salt to five: gallons of 
_ benzine, it will deodorize arid refine it to a certain 
extent, and make it less liable to take fire. Allow the 
salt, to remain in the benzine for some time, after 
which draw Off the elear liquid, 

_Lithopone is zinc sulphide mixed with barytes in 
_ the proportion of about 30 per cent of zinc and 70 per 


_ cent of barium sulphate. 


Most formulas for roughstuff call for, Reno’s filler, 
and the majority of painters know little beyond the 
It is 
“an American umber ‘earth, low in. percentage of iron 
It is mined 
Perey in ha ketene at Mumex, 


made from ° 


of bristles possible. 


~ wash brushes, 


rae Dealers must not forget that the deal is not always closed when the goods leave the counter. 
ie at the ens d of the line is the consumer. why. has to_be satisfied. 


- JOHN fe WHITING-J. J. ADAMS €O., Boston, a S.A. 


All brushes manufactured by” 


John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


are made under ordinary temperature and atmos- 
pheric conditions.” They are not baked, roasted or 
scorched. They. are not in-any way injured by 
chemicals or other substances in process of making. 


The Whiting-Adams Method 


of preparing bristles retain all the life and toughness 
of the bristles. Brushes bearing either name, 


“WHITING” or “ADAMS”? 


will wear longer and work better than any other kind 


They are Warranted in Every Respect 


LOK=RIM, VULCAN SET 


These brushes are made to use in any and all kinds 
of painting and varnishing material. They are prae- 
tically indestructible, as nothing but acids and alka- 
lies that actually burn bristles can injure them. The 
mechanic who uses them need no longer give thought 
as to whether his’ brush is “Glue Set” or “Cement 
Set.” To him such cautions are a thing of the<past. 
“WHITING’S VULCAN-SET and ADAMS’ LOK— 
RIM BRUSHES”: can be used in water, aleohol 
benzine or turpentine mixtures... They can be washed 
out in hot water at any and all times, They are 
constructed by machinery of the most novel. kind 
that mechanically locks every bristle in the brush, so 
that no shedding of bristles is possible. Every 
brush is warranted. .Can be used in any varnish, 
Can be cleaned in water, hot or cold, No shedding 
Can be used in any paint. Can 
be cleaned in alcohol, turps or -Denzine. © Every 
bristle mechanieally locked in. The brush that beats 
them all; Manufactured only by John L. Whiting- 
J. J. Adams Co. 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES; FOR 
THE WHITE SQUADRON 


The largest order ever placed by the United States 
Government for paint, varnish, kalsomine and white 
was awarded by the -United: States 
Navy Department to JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. 


ADAMS. CO. Amount of order, $56, 451, 89. Qual- 
~ ity best. 


Prices lowest. 
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Jewish Calendar for July, 1911 (5671). — Fast of Tamooz, 17th day of Tamooz, July 13th. 
Rosh Hodesh Ab, July 26th. 


RULES GOVERNING AIRSHIP RACES 


1. Anybody owning an airship is eligible to enter the contest. 2.. Nothing may ~~ 
be-used to inflate the airship except hot air. 3. In entering this contest contestants —— 
must sign a paper relieving the racing committee from all responsibility for injury to life ~ 
or limb, also from the payment of damages or funeral expenses. 4, The committee will 
take charge of all valuables of contestants, also any ante-mortem statements they may care — 
to deposit. 5. Theairships shall race in whatever direction they;please. 6. The airship 
that gets anywhere first wins the race. 7. No jockeying will be tolerated. Any ceria 
chauffeur caught jockeying will be fined and disqualified and his airship confiscated. 
8. No contestant shall carry any ballast, either internally or in bottles, as this is found 
to interfere with his steering gear. 9, If any airship gains in speed on the airship ahead 
of it, the balloon ahead shall politely turn out and let its competitor pass. 10. Only one 
bed mattress and one life preserver shall be allowed to each contestant. 11. The owner — 
of any airship which gets punctured by a church spire may complain to the committee, but 
it willdo no good. 12. Ifan airship bursts, the contestant in that airship is down and out _ 
of the race. 13. In-passing through a fog each contestant must keep ringing his ee 
14. In ease of rain the contestants may put up their parachutes, 15. As fast aseach — 
contestant in the race shall make a landing he shall report his reckoning and condition (if 
he is in condition to report) by wireless back to the racing committee at his own expense. 


a“ 


Instances of cattle being poisoned by eating paint 

. from a freshly painted barn, or from a can of paint 

' left where they are, come to us every year, and one 

— wonders how iron paint, which is mostly the kind in 

> question, can kill a cow. There is no doubt. about 
it killme the animal, for this is well known, and the 
only explanation we can offer is that the paint causes 
nauseau, and this of so violent a nature as to occasion 
death. Painters should be careful to not allow any. 
paint to remain in pots where cattle can get at it, and 
freshly painted barns should be barred from eattle 
until perfectly dry. 

: It is now well known thata plate glass window is 
-liable to crack on account of the painting or lettering 
on it, this being particularly true where the window 
has .a southern exposure. The paint draws more 
heat than the glass, and eauses unequal expansion, 
and the result is that something gives, and it is the 
glass. -It is not well, therefore, to have any solid 

- painting on plate glass.that faces the south, and the 
ae may well be in outline, instead of being 
solid. 

To repaint window shades, use keg lead containing 
little oil, such as may be had from lead that has stood 
for a long time, and work up with a little turpentine; 
then add the color, after which make as thin as water 
with turpentine, then apply, after having stretched 
the shade on a frame. Be sure the shades are clean 
before painting them, and do not get the paint too 
heavy. 

‘Tie trouble with what is known as white japan, 
and which is a pale liquid, and not exactly white, 
useful for light tints and colors, is that it dries very 

- poorly, hence much more must be used than of ordi- 

nary japan dryer. The reason that it will not dry 

_ well is that it cannot be boiled sufficiently, owing to 

- discoloring it, and one way of making it calls for 
_white rosin, litharge and sugar of lead, adding linseed 

- oil to the boiling mass, and finally thinning with 

_ turpentine. 

_ A wire brush is good for removing paint, after the 
burner, on porch columns or other places hard to 

score with the knife Make a forward and back- 
ward movement with the wire brush, and the old” 

- paint will come away nicely. Good for mouldings, 

ete. 

After having used paint or varnish remover, you 
will find it very unsatisfactory to clean up with 

_benzine, which does not seem to cut the mass; but 

_ if you will add an equal portion of benzol to the ben- 

_ azine, that will do the work well. If this cannot be 
hae then use wood alcohol, which will clean up 
nicely, _ 

_. Inremoving varnish from hardwood, be careful that 
the filler is not acted upon, for in that case you may 
have trouble with the subsequent finishing, owing 
to the varnish sinking in where the remover took out 
the filler. As soon as the surface varnish has been 

_ softened, remove it, and wipe away remover from 

below it with a rag wet with wood alcohol. Other-- 
wise remove the filler as well as possible with the re- 

_ mover, and refill. 

__ Paint and varnish removers act slowly, and do not 


Use Whiting’s or Adams Brushes for Stencilling 


Three Reasons “2 "\palscoN™ 


sell brushes at lower prices and supply better value 
than any other manufacturer in the world. 


ist. Their facilities for buying raw: materials are 
perfect. They are the only brush manufacturers m 


the world having their own representatives perma- 
nently located in all bristle-producing countries, buy- 
ing bristles direct from the producers. Purehases are 
made from first hands, in large quantities, and quality 
must stand the test of personal inspection. This 
insures for the WHITING-ADAMS. BRUSHES 
highest quality stock at lowest prices. 


2d. .The WHITING-ADAMS ‘factory is equipped 
with the best facilities for manufacturing brushes 
perfectly and cheaply, much superior to any other 
factory anywhere. Combining the savings in pur- 
chase of raw materials with economical methods of 
manufacture results in reducing the cost of the 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES, so that better 
brushes are furnished at lower prices than any other 
manufacturer can possibly offer. 


3d. Permanence of quality. The quality of the 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES — is always the 
same. Market prices of raw materials may change, 
but the quality of their brushes is always kept up to 
the same high standard. 


HOW TO OBTAIN WHITING-ADAMS 
BRUSHES 


Consumers will find them for sale by nearly every 
dealer in this vicinity. If a dealer does not happen 
to have the particular kind wanted, ask him to get it. 

If your dealer is unable to supply eur brushes, 
please advise us, and we will see that you get them 
promptly and at less prices than any other make. 

Be sure that they are stamped JOHN. L. WHIT- 
ING & SON CO., or ADAMS. : 

For strong evidence that an article has great merit, 
see if it. has. imitations. The manufacturer whose 
goods are imitated by all others may be safely taken 
for the standard of excellenee, and when ethers claim 
their goods to be as “good as Whiting’s,”’ they show 
their appreciation of the best brushes made. 


One Contract comprising over forty railroad, steam- ' 


ship and other companies has been made for brushes 
manufactured by John L. Whiting-J. J. Adams Co. 


AMERICAN SUPERIORITY 


Brush manufacturing in the United States has 
made as great strides towards perfection as an 
manufacturing industry. W HITING-ADAM 
BRUSHES | stand with other American goods that 
stand at the highest point of excellence in comparison 
with produets of other countries. Not only is their 

uality at highest point, but cost to consumer is less 
than asked by European brush manufacturers. 


est Prices, but at them supply best quality. 


Some manufacturers offer their goods with but one argument + price. 


Whiting-Adams not only offer 
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Jewish Calendar for rere 1911 (5671).— Tishabeab, 9th day of Ab, August 3d. Pubeaty 
15th day of Ab, August 9th. Rosh Hodesh Elool, August 24th and 25th. 


BEFORE THE LOOKING GLASS 

A German scientist has been gathering data as to the amount of time a woman 
spends before a mirror, He-arrives at the following conclusions: That between six and 
ten years a girl averages seven minutes daily before the lookin ing glass. That between the 
years of ten and fifteen the average isea quarter of an hour daily. That from fifteen to 
twenty the average is twenty-two minutes daily. That a woman of seventy years has ~ 
spent, during her past, 5862 hours before the mirror, or about eight months, counting | 
nights as well as days. Well, what of it? Can you blame 2 girl upon whom Nature has - 
lavished the priceless boon of beauty if she pirouettes before a mirror and indulges in self. 
admiration? Of course you can’t blame her—not if she’s a peacherino—and if she’s ugly 
you shouldn’t blame her, either—if she can stand it to look at herself, what do you care? 
We regard the mirror as one of the greatest inventions of the world. But for the mirror 
a beautiful woman would never have known—never have known—how very beautiful” 
she is. But for the mirror woman would have waxed careless in habits of dress—she 
would have gone forth in public with her shirtwaist open in the back and her skirt hiked 
around to one side, perhaps. We have been spared all this, thanks te the mirror. jour 
a beautiful woman has as much right to stare at herself as us men have to stare at 


The manufacture of ADAMS Brushes was established by. John Adam pracpcet brushmaker, in 1907 * 
His son, » Ie J. Ada a practical brushmaker, became ms head of the pepe J: J: Adams & Co. in Sri 
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eat through several role) with one application. You 
must frequently apply the liquid until each coat of 


_ paint or varnish. has been acted upon. But many. , 
Fire: + 


articles may be better acted upon by the torch. 
quick:y softens up the old stuff clean to the bottom. 
Chairs, for instance, may be quickly cleaned off with 
the torch, where removers will require much time, 
and very dirty, ill-smelling work. 
Estimate that it will require about two ounces of 
oil stain to stain one square yard of bare wood sur- 
_ face. Three ounces of varnish will cover one square 
yard ~f bare wood. Two ounces will coat over the 
same area;sabceut the same for shellac in both cases. 
- Four ounces of lead priming will cover a square: yard 
of bare wood. 
Pale varnish, made from copal gum, thinned with 
turpentine, gives a very Sood liquid for bronzing. 
_Benzine is best where greening of the bronze is feared 
‘There are many kinds of bronze, but the best is most 
economica!, unless for very cheap work. 
Weak stains in plaster may ve killed with a mix- 
_ ture of skim milk and fresh«lime, in the proportion 
*~ of about three times as much water as lime. For a 
greasy wall size with a very thin mixture of. plaster 
- of Paris in water, to which add a littl: glue to pre- 
vent too quick setting. Apply as soon as mixed. 

One of the best sizes for a sand-finished wall is 
simply soap, in solution with water. Soft soap is 
best, or hard soap may be made into soft. soap. 
Apply, and when dry, kalsomine.the work, then give 
another coat of the -plaster size, then the finishing 
coat. 

A little boric acid will prevent kalsomine from 
souring in hot weather, but if the stuff is made fresh 
each day, it will be all right in any weather. A 
little alum, also, is good for warm ‘weather kalsomine, 
to harden it, as it does not remain jellied well. 

Oil gold size should not be thinned with turpen- 
tine, but with boiled oil, or if this is not handy, then 
_ place the size im a vessel containing hot water, which 
~ will make the size fluid again. i 
Quick-drying japan gold size is best for a tarnish- 
~ able leaf, oil gold size tending to hasten the-tarnish- 
- ing process... 

a Oil gilding sometimes has a patchy appearance, 
due to differing conditions of the size, which has 
been thinned from time to time, or from applying 
- the leaf at different stages of tackiness. The proper 
* thing to do is to have the size uniform, apply it 
_ evenly, and see that the leaf, also, is uniform in 
color. 
_. Picture frames are prepared for gilding with coats 
of thick white, made from whiting and hot glue:size, 
_ applied liberally, and several coats are given, being 
made smooth with fine sandpaper. Apply with a 
~ camel hair brush for the plain parts, and with bristle 
~ brush for the ornaments, etc. About one-sixteenth 
_ of an inch of white stuff is thus applied, after which a 
coat of thin yellow is applied, then when that is dry, 

a coat of oil size, for the gilding. Very slow size 

must be used,—one that will take leaf at least three 
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Use Whiting’s or Adams Brushes for Lettering 
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a days after application. Then the loose leaf is laid 


rade is the one that sells the best. brushes. 
but others will, 
JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. A 


"PASSING THE CENTURY MARK — 


The first Adams Brushes were made in Medfield 
Mass.,- one hundred’ years ago. They were ood 
brushes—as good as any made in Europe, better than 
any made in America. They had to be good, be- 
cause John Adams, the man who made them, real- 


ized that unless they were better than any American — 


brushes and as good as the imported ones, the busi--- 
ness he was founding would never be heard of out- 
side of Medfield; and John Adams was a practical 
brushmaker, and building for the future, 

This was in 1807. 

In a few years the local demand for Adams Brushes ~_. 
spread throughout the State. In a few years more ~ 
all New England wanted them. In 91832 European 
competition was driven from the field, and the 
modest little factory at Medfield could not handle 
the business. 5G 

At this time John J. Adams, a son, inherited the 
business. He also inherited his father’s ability and 
integrity. He knew brushmaking as his father 
knew it, and believed, as his father did that the — 
only way to perpetuate the business was to keep up 
the quality. 

He changed the firm name to J. J. Adams & Co., 
with himeelf, a practical brushmaker, at its head, and 
the location to Taunton, Mass. Taunton looked 
promising, and proved so. The business soon out” 
grew. its Taunton quarters, and was moved to a com- 
modious building in Boston, with a branch in New 
York. In keeping the goods up to the standard 
established by the elder Adams, no expense was 
spared. The name “Adams” became a synonym 
for the ‘‘best,” both at. home and: abroad. — The 
heavy business which came through the New York 
branch suggested that city as a better factory site, 
and the industry was moved there. 

Between 1863 and 1896, two buildings on Beekman 
Street, the second much larger than the first, proved! 
their inadequacy, and it was decided to get out o 
the congested district and build a factory that would 
answer for all time. A site in Brooklyn was-secured 
and a large factory built. But still the business 
grew, and in three years’ time the buildings planned 
to take care of the future proved too small for 
even immediate needs, and in 1900 another#was ~~ 
erected almost equalling the capacity of the origi: — 
nal plant. Subsequently a sister plant was opéned in 
Boston. ee Na 

All this is history. It is set down here t 
the house of J. J. Adams & Co. had somé 
than mere age to its eredit.. Its growth 
should appeal to all who are intergst 
sale of brushes. For back of a grows 
must be honest goods, skilfully and®¢o1 
made. 

Dealers should not overlook thesia 
out the world Conswmers have. lear 
greatest reliance upon a name or 
always stood for honesty. 
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Jewish Calendar for September (5672).— 'lishree Rosh Hashanah, September 23d and 
24th. Fast of Guedalyah, 3d day of Tishree, September 25th. 


EUROPEAN TOURISTS 
American travel in Europe has been very heavy during the past season. Time 
was when it was considered quite an accomplishment to have toured Europe. Now, 
however, the European stunt no longer excites wonder or admiration. When you are 
introduced to a stranger and he casually remarks that he has just returned from abroad, 
you no longer shrink back and gaze at him in open-faced astonishment. In fact, you 
don’t show any more awe or reverence for him than if he had confided to you that he had 
returned from a pleasure trip to Skowhegan, or Oshkosh, b’gosh! Going to Europe has got 
to be such a common thing that well-bred persons try to conceal their trips abroad. You > 
make a call on your neighbor and you find the house closed. On the door is a card which 
says: “Gone to Europe—back next week!” Probably your neighbor;went over for lunch. 
qThis going to Europe business is a good deal of a fad, isn’t it? Tourists go abroad osten- 
sibly to see the sights, while, as a matter of fact, we have more sights to the square inch 
jn our little United States than are to be found anywhere onthe map. The big show is 
jn the main tent, and the main tent is here, at home. Yet it very often happens that the 
- Americo-European tourist who is able to tell you whether the streets of Rome are paved. 
_=—} with asphalt or Belgian blocks, doesn’t know whether New Orleans is the capital of the 
"Gulf ‘of Mexico, or whether the Pacific Ocean has its souree at the top of Pike’s Peaks 
‘Unconscious advertising is when a brush user who has made his fame with the assistance of WHITING- - 
_ ADAMS Brushes, tells his best friend their points of excellence—and there are eeeny te ean 
Petey ot om ee ae en JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Bost 
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on-with the tip, and then allowed to stand until dry, 

when the-surplus leaf is removed, and the surface 

gently rubbed with a soft pad of raw cotton. The 
- burnishing is done with special tools, with an agate 

for the mouldings, etc 

* Granite may be imitated by making the ground a 
_ light gray for one kind, and a salmon color for an- 
other. The marbling may be done with a new paint 

brush dipped in thin black, ‘and then strike the 

brush against a stick, which will cause the black to 

scatter in fine dots over the surface’ of the work. 

Then red and white may be applied in the same way, 

making a mixture of black, white and dull red dots. 

Sand-finished walls may be made ready for water- 

- color by sizing with glue and alum size. Then apply 
~ 2 coat of stout water-color of whiting and glue size, 
~ adding a little raw umber. Use plenty of glue in the 

coating, and it will give you a good, firm foundation 

for subsequent coats. Varnish size, also, is good for 

euch a wall, and will do for painting in oil or water- 

color. 

A new plaster wall should be scraped and made 

- quite free from all irregularities, after which it may 
- be primed with paint made from white lead and 
- zinc, adding dryers and oil to suit. When this is 
- dry, putty all holes, ete., leaving nothing of this 
_ work to be done on the second coat. To get a good 
_ job it will be necessary to apply at least four coats, 
' and each coat must be made smooth. 
| Glue-alum-soap size is made by soaking one pound 
of white glue over night in water enough to cover, 
- and in the morning pour off the surplus water, leay- 
__ing a mass of swollen glue. Hot water will then at 
» once melt it. Take a pound or bar of common 
yellow soap and cut it up fine and dissolve in hot 
water enough to cover it.. Now place two pounds 
of pulverized or erystal alum in hot water. Next 
stir together the glue and soap, then stir in the alum 
water. Thin with water to a proper consistency for 
free brushing, and apply as a size, a very porous wall 
requiring two coats. This is an old-fashioned size 
that is still popular, and it has no equal for the pur- 
pose in view. 

The addition of alum to glue and soap size causes 
the size te dry much quicker and become hard, thus 
saving time in the drying, preventing the size from 
rubbing up, and acting as a sweetener. 

To fasten muslin to a ceiling which is to be water- 
+ colored, make a cement from plaster of Paris, dry 
» white lead and baking soda, thinned to a paste with 
- water. Apply this to the ceiling in widths a little 
more than your muslin, and attach the latter to it, 
beginning at one end of the ceiling and pressing it 
-down. Thus proceed until the ceiling is covered 
with muslin. 
~ For hot plaster walls nothing is better than the 
_glue-alum-soap size, though if time or cost does not 
admit of this, then plenty of glue size will have to do. 
~To make a good kalsomine, use X XXX gilders’ 
_ whiting, bolted, and gelatine, instead of common glue. 
To 200 pounds of such whiting add 53 pounds of 
gelatine of good quality. Mix the glue and whiting 
separately, in water, the night before, and in the 
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Se AE you want the best 


“Oval Varnish Brush 


In the world, and the most enonomical to use, buy 


THE KING 


Patent Chiselled Varnish Brushes 


BRASS. BOUND A PERFECT GEM 


Combines all the excellences and ayoids all the de- 
fects of other Chiselled Varnish Brushes. A. full 
centre brush. ie, 

Six sizes are made. Nos. 5 and 6 are well adapted 
to car and railroad work. Every brush warranted 
not to shed bristles or come apart. 


A CENTURY BRUSH PLANT 


Over one hundred years ago the names Adams and 
Whiting were together in the business of mant- 
facturing brushes. John Adams, the founder of 
J. J. Adams & Co., and Seth Whiting, father of John 
L. Whiting, were practical brushmakers and _ part- 
ners in business. i 

In 1908 the Whiting and Adams houses became 
bound together under the present. company name. 
We doubt if there has ever before been a similar in- 
stance of two family names becoming reunited in the 
same industry after a separation of over one hundred 
years. 

In a little building in Medfield, Mass., which is still 
standing, was the-beginning of these houses, and the 
history of the continuance of the business of the 
Adains house is most. interesting, while a romantic 
element is introduced by the again uniting of what 
were for many years rival brush manufacturing 
establishments. Seth Whiting continued in busi- 
ness until his death in 1850, during which time his 
son, John L. Whiting was connected with him, and 
he, in 1864 founded the house bearing his name, 
becoming very successful in his undertaking. 


THE KING AND INVINCIBLE 
: FLEXIBLE BRIDLES 


The King and Invincible Bridles haye proven to be 
the valuable attachment to brushes that was indi- 
eated when they were first put on the market., They 
are just what brushes require to put them in perfect 
shape for the user when he commences to work with 
them, and continue until brushes are worn down. 
They have very generally superseded the old way of 
binding brushes with twine, which process is now 
unnecessary on Whiting-Adams Brushes, Their at- 


tachment has practically caused old, ways to disap- — 


pear, until putting on twine bridles has become 
almost a lost, art. 

A mechanic is after results and profit, and to ob- 
tain these two very important features he must have 
good tools, proper materials, and, with ability, there 
is no question as to the final showing. 


es 


Sa A poor brush will waste material and cause more loss of time than many times its value. 
Oe ee ee eet JOHN LL. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS, CO) Reston, U 
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, Jewish Calendar for October, 1911 (5672).— Kipoor, 10th day of. ‘Tishree, October 2d. 
First day of Sucot, 15th day of Tishree, October 7th. Hoshaanah Rabah, 21st day of 
Tishree, October 13th. Sheminee Aseret, 22d day of Tishree, October 14th. Simhat To- 
rah, 23d day of Tishree, October 15th. Rosh Hodesh Heshvan, October 22d and 23d. 


SAVE NIAGARA = 


The present administration has done little, if anything, in the way of legislation 
whereby Niagara Falls is to be saved as a spectacle for American tourists. Our govern- 


commercial purposes, and if something isn’t done, this magnificent cataract will peter 
out and become a mere trickling drip. If there is no objection we will offer the folowing” 
suggestions for saving Niagara: Do not use the falls for drinking purposes. _ Residents 
living near the falls will please not take water from the falls on wash day. Do not use 


and ‘every evening at sundown, Make it a penal offense for tourists to carry home bottles 


is 


or (@s filled with falls water as souvenirs. Catch the water as it falls over the falls and empty 

LY de it back into Niagara River. Pipe all the adjacent wells and cisterns into Niagara River, 
| ii W771 and thus contribute to the volume of water passing over the Falls. During the flood 
it Hi season, store the surplus water above the Falls in large reservoirs, to be let loose during 


ry season when water is scarce. Dilute the water above the Falls, so that a cubie 
for 


¢ water will go farther than formerly, If these suggestions are carried out, there 
reason why Niagara Falls should not continue to fall indefi Nee Mier th eae 
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ment is active in the preservation of forests, while Niagara Falls is being diverted for 


falls water in any case except fire, and then do net waste it. Turn off the falls on Sunday 
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2 Yo prevent souring in warm weather, add some pre- 

pe Servative. 

- If the kalsomine dries on the edges, as it some- 

_times does in warm weather, it may be prevented by 

‘adding Irish moss-to the kalsomine when it is made, 

which serves to make it ‘‘cool.’’ Or, in the absence 

of this, wet the dry edges with a clean brush dipped 
in water, and proceed with the next lap. 

G Save all your paint skins and pot cleanings, etc., 
and.some day put them in an old iron pot. = Place 
on the stove (not in the house, of course), and. after 
having added some soap, or soda, enough to cut the 
gum, adding also some linseed oil, boil until the mass 
becomes disintegrated or ‘pulpy. Keep. it stirred 
while it boils, and when done, take from the fire and 
strain. If too thick to strain well, add more oil or 
benzine, in the latter case being careful of the fire. 

_ Let it cool before adding benzine or turpentine, then 

stram. Or you can place the skins, ete., in the pot 

or other vessel and cover it with a solution of sal soda, 
one pound to: the gallon. of water. Let’ this stand 
on the stuff for several days, or until the mass. has 
become soft, when it may be worked up and oil 

“added. Surplus water may be poured. off before 

adding the oil.” These mixtures are not safe for 
priming with, but we have had good wear from same 
on-old work. 

Freehand relief stuff may be made from one pound 
of plaster of Paris, four ounces of dry, white lead, and 
two teaspoonfuls of bicarbonate of soda, which is 
common baking soda. Mix with cold water to a 
_ paste and fill at once into the bulb. The soda will 

prevent the too rapid: setting of the plaster, and dry 

color may be added to the dry plaster if wanted. 

_ While still undry, you may dust on bronze or other 

matter, as desired. 

~ To _protect:a wall from dampness, try ~«paraffine 

wax dissolved in heavy oil of tar, one part by weight 

_ of wax to three parts.by weight of the oil. Dissolve 
on a hot water bath. Keep the mass hot while using 

it, and this may be effected by placing the vessel con- 

- taining the stuff im another vessel containing hot 

water. \ 

* Coal tar may be thinned with coal tar naphtha, 
but if it is hard, then it must be melted over a fire, 
_ being careful about it. = 
_ Some painters shellac-on the bare wood, others on 

the PED Es while it is not uncommon to find some 

applying shellac between coats of paint, but in my 

- judgment it is safest to apply shellac to the bare 

wood, and unsafe to apply it between coats, as 

~ it is done on enamel work, to prevent the sap from 
coming through. For the latter, purpose it is best 
to shellac the bare wood all over. 

~ When tinting a pot of paint, instead of adding the 

eolor in the paste form, first thin it with benzine or 

turpentine, then add it. This will greatly facilitate 
the operation, and give better results. Also, it. is 

‘well to thin up the cdlor-and,put in a bottle, for use 

at the job, becaufe it saves time and keeps the air and 

dust out. 


Instead of glue you can use plaster of Paris in the 


psi 


“morning boil ‘separately ‘and then mix together. a 


The consumer will remember quality long after the 


rice has been forgotten. 
JOHN L. W 
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Do not think from the prominence given to “high- 


‘est’ quality,” that we do not make medium® and: 


cheapeér-priced brushes. We:»make all kinds and 
grades. If a buyer wants a low-priced brush, he can 
get it of WHITING’S or ADAMS’ make. It. will, 
however, be better quality for the price paid than of 
any other make. , 

We guarantee to furnish bétter brushes. for less 
money than any other manufacturer. ‘Our enor- 
mous business has been built up-and‘is maintained by 
thistmethod.:: Our volume of sales.is so large that” 
the savings to us’in buying ‘raw materials and. in: 
manufacturing brushes, place us in position to sell 
largest buyers at prices which erable them to com- 
pete’ with other. manufacturers. . Indicate to ‘your 
dealer the quality you want and he will have it, or 
will get it for you. ; 


DON’T BE PENNY WISE AND 
POUND FOOLISH 


By trying to save a trifling sum on the first cost of 
a tool from the use of which you earn a living. — If 
you earn your-living with the help of a brush, why 
not make sure that both are good ones?) A painter is 
bound to waste both his material.and time aif he 
works with a poor brush. Good brushes save paint . 
and varnish by spreading it properly and smocthlyy 
and applying it all on your work, not thick in some 
spots, thin in others, nor spattering and spilling it on 
the ground or floor, @ 

How often do we see the ground beneath the paint- 
er’s ladder, as well as the painter himself, liberally 


- sprinkled with the material-he is using, all because his 


brush does not hold the ‘material well. Who pays 
for this? The painter may say he includes this in 
his estimate; and if so, his estimate is just this much 
out of the way, if not too high. Why not make more 

rofit? This unnecessary waste, if saved, would pay 
Re cdcemnly: It can be done with Whiting-Adams © 
Brushes. now 


- “PUT MONEY IN THY PURSE”. 


The painter who uses Adams Brushes can do ib © 
easier than the painter who doesn’t. ‘The very best 
brushes on earth are stamped either ‘“‘ WHITING” 
or “ ADAMS.” ane ; 


“WHAT'S IN A NAME?” 


If Shakespeare had earned his bread by using a 
brush instead of wielding a pen, he would not have 
asked such a question... Look for_themame * WHIT— 
ING” or “ADAMS” on your brushes. That is one 
way to tell quality. It is not thegname that makes 
the brush good, but it is the brush that makes the 
name good. Steen 

It is not generally a fact that imitations cost more 
than the genuine, but—it is so/im this case, as the 
WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES are sold by their 
manufacturers at lower prices than it is possible for 
other manufacturers to name.) Paes 
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Jewish Calendar for November, 1911 (5672).—Rosh Hodesh Kislev, November 21st and 22d. 
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DENATURED ALCOHOL 


The discovery of denaturizing alcohol has brought about a revolution of the uses to 
which the alcohol of commerce has hitherto been put. Heretofore alcohol has been used 
largely as a lubricant for the neck,—the internal neck,— and to bring about a stoppage in 
the walk. But after alcohol is denatured it isn’t fit to drink. After a man takes a swig 
of denatured alcohol he never again wants the same. It leaves a taste in his mouth like 
the fringe on a lambrequin. After a man has been in the habit of drinking old 100-proof _ 
aleohol and then dumps a flagon of the denaturized brand into his works, it makes him so 
sick that he feels like taking a drink of wood alcohol right from the wood and going out of 
business. Any druggist or grocer. or even a pushcart purveyor can sell denatured aleohol 
without a license, because the process takes out the kick. _ But when you ask for denatured — 
alcohol at a-drug store you must wink. If you don’t wink you are hable to get what you 

jask for, and that would be an awful disappointment. It is said that denatured alcohol. 
Will take the place of gasolene in motive power for automobiles. It is said to be prefer- 


v' 


. 


able to gasolene for this purpose. We reserve our decision until we get a whiff. 


WHITING-ADAMS BRUSHES are made of proper materials by careful, skilful workmen, and have 
“. just that something possessed by successful men and articles which enables them to do what is right in 
the best manner. is. JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
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‘kalsomine, enough to insure its setting, and this par- 
ticularly on somewhat dampish walls, Sulphate. of 
“zinc, or white vitriol, also, may be added to kalso- 
-mine for damp walls. Damp walls cause spotting of 
the kalsomine, and hence the walls might be coated 
“with water glass, combined with gelatine to make a 
size, while the glue-alum-soap size is about the best 
of any, unless it be the Sylvester process, i 

- ‘An inside floor paint can be made upon the follow- 
“ing formula: White lead in oil 30 parts, zinc white 
in oil 15 parts, coloring as desired, 5 parts, coach 
japan 10 parts, copal varnish 40 parts. Mix well 
together, strain, and it is ready for use. This should 
make about eight gallons of floor paint. 

As a size for sign-painters’ use on glass gilding, 
there is nothing as good as real Russian isinglass, 
which looks like codfish skin, as near as I can de- 
scribe it. You will buy so-called Russian isinglass 
that looks like brownish tissue paper, all wrinkled, 
and tied in little hanks of about four inches in length, 
but this is not the real thing. Gelatine is advised by 
some, who do cheap work, but it will come off, and 
- Russian isinglass will hold gold leaf to the glass for 
years, if nothing else causes it to come off. 

French chalk is made from steatite or soapstone, 
and it is used by the sign painter for outlining letters 
on glass. The glass must be perfectly, clean first, or 

the chalk will not mark good. f 
The best backing for lettering on. glass is made 
from japan coach-black, thinned with turpentine, 
adding a trifle of varnish to bind the paint. 

-Muslin may be lettered on without sizing by using 
the best grade of lampblack thinned to a paste with 
varnish, and further reduced with benzine when 

‘ready to use. This color will not spread on the 
“muslin, # is said. Muslin may be bought ready 
sized, and in this form is the easiest for the painter 
who has not had much experience in lettering on such 
a fabric. 

The best show-card ink may be made from a pound 
of Syrian asphaltum, which is the best. known, and 
“one pound of Venice turpentine, melted together by 
a gentle heat. While the mass is melting, stir in four 
-eunces of the best dry lampblack, then take from 
fire and put on to a hot water bath, and stir in slowly 
one-half gallon of turpentine spirits. 

- Rubber balls may be bought from bookbinders’ 
supply houses that will take up waste goldleaf. The 
balls are burned after they will pick up no more gold, 
and it is said that they will hold about twenty dol- 
~ lars’ worth of gold before unfit for taking up more. 

__ Gilding on wood needs but one leafing of gold, but 
m. glass two or more leaves will give a better and 
ore lustrous effect. Polishing is effected by rub- 
jing the leaf on glass with soft cotton wool, that 
rhieh jewelers use being best. The less size the 
better burnish. \ 
_A pound of aluminum bronze powder will be suffi- 
eient for one-half gallon of bronzing liquid, and if 
this liquid is banana oil, a gallon of the mixture will 
cover about 700 square feet. of average surface. If 
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Use Whiting’s or Adams Brushes for Varnishing 


‘the liquid is made from varnish thinned with benzine, _ times 


) istles have ‘good spring, length and weight. ‘ 
is on the handle, it can be depended upon as being well made, and the bristles 


CHINESE BRISTLE BRUSHES 


The great success which we have made in the manu- 
facture of Chinese bristle brushes is a matter of con- 
siderable pride with us, and shows that excellent 
quality goods are appreciated by consumers. We 
were the first manufacturers to make brushes of 
Chinese bristles and place them on the market. We 
take the output of the four largest bristle-dressing 
establishments in China, which we have instructed in 
our method \of preparing bristles, so that Chinese 
bristles used by us receive the same special treat- 


~ ment as we give in our Boston factory to Huropean 


bristles. 

Our methods of preparing all kinds of bristles used 
by us are special and most careful, and such as retain 
fully their absorptive and wearing qualities, without 
destroying their elasticity. The dressers of bristles « 
in China who sell their product to us, are instructed 
by us as to proper treatment of stock, from rough to 
finish. We, therefore, get. Chinese bristles prepared in 
& Superior manner and also at lower cost. We are 
not obliged to redress them for our use; as is Necessary 
to be done with Chinese bristles bought in the open 
market by other brush manufacturers.. The results 
of better quality and lower cost to us, obtained by 
the facilities named, together with our methods of 
manufacture, readily account: for the much lower 
prices at which we sell all our Chinese bristle brushes, 
as with all other kinds. 


PERFECTION IN BRISTLE BRUSHES 


In addition to the ordinary kinds of brushes: which 
every brush user has, he should have a number of 
kinds for best work that are perfect in every respect. 
With them he will do the work of his best customers 
in away to please them. The little difference in first 
cost is overcome by the wearing and working quali- 
ties, while the satisfaction of doing a job well crowns - 
its completion even better than extra profits received 
from that kind of work. Satisfaction gained by 
using best tools makes work a pleasure. An indus- 
try earried on with best materials wins a position in 
the eommunity far ahead of the ordinary, and perfect 
brushes are sure helps to success. 

Many brushes are now on sale without the manu- 
faecturer’s name upen them, and their quality is of 
such a questionable nature that the maker does not 
eare to have his name associated with them. These 
brushes are usually made to fit a price rather than a 
practieal want. 

A brush that has either the name “WHITING” or 
“ADAMS” upon it is made on honor, and the 
makers are proud of it, and glad to have it go out to 
the world, not only asa practical tool, but as an ad- 
vertisement of their ability as brushmakers; and 
they stand back of it in every way. 

The difference in cost between a good brush and a 
poor one is slight, and the satisfaction and results that 
accompany the use of a good brush are worth many 

imes the slight difference in first cost. 
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PRIZEFIGHTING ETIQUETTE - 

Morro:— “It is more blessed to give than to receive.” . ; 
Beror® THE Ficur.— It. is etiquette for both principals to break into print and go | 

on record as to just what each is going to do to the other,’ This requires a large corps of — 
stenographers and a competent. press agent, but it pays, by creating atmosphere. On ~ 
the eve of the battle each pug should give out a statement that he is in the pink of condi- € 
tion, and ask his friends to put their money on him. | 
During THE Ficur.— Just what the principals aio ake wear is largely'a rtintter OL 

“a| taste. Trunks cut very briefly and décolleté, together with a pair of spiked shoes and 2 
| belt, constitute the conventional attire of the prizefighter. Ifno blows are struck during 
> the first two rounds while the principals are getting acquainted, it is good etiquette for 
the spectators to ery “Fake!’? When one of the fighters sees that his opponent is groggy, a 

} it.is etiquette to make him more so, if possiblé, it i is not. etiquette for a spectator to 
+ | ask.the fighters to repeat. any given mound onthe Broung. that he was not arog avhen = 
one ‘ofthe blows was delivered.” 
Arrer THE Figut.— It is etiquette for the victor to claim the championshi » of the 
a. on the stage in a noble effort to elevate the drama. It is etiquette ther loser | 
@ newspapers how. it all vaca and to St vhs winner.to. 
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the same quantity will cover about 800 feet. An 
~ ounce of dry powder dusted on will ordinarily cover 
_ about twenty square feet of surface. These esti- 
: mates are approximates only, but. come close to 
~ actual work. 

For radiaters and all places subject to heat, there 
is nothing as good as banana oil for thinning bronzes 
with. This is collodion dissolyed in amyl! acetate, 
mixed with an equal quantity of benzine. It does 
not alter the color of any bronze, does not crack or 


eel. 
Scaffold ropes should be hung up in the shop, and 
wh in the cellar, where the: dampness will tend to rot 
~~ them. 

_ Ever notice a painter raising a ladder? If he 
~ knows how, he LAN fais it with both ends resting on 
the ground, not with one end only, for'that way will 
cause a strain that will finally, if the practice be per- 
sisted in, loosen up the rounds and make the ladder 

shaky. Yes, there is a right and a wrong way to 
raise a ladder; the same with taking it down. In the 
latter case, take it down carefully, and do not slam 
it on the earth when it is down. 

To prevent plaster of Paris from setting too soon, 
add to every pound of plaster one-half ounce of bicar- 
bonate of soda, which will retard the setting but not 
interfere with the final hardening of the plaster. Wet 
with water in the usual way. The same quantity of 
powdered marshmallow root. answers the same pur- 
pose, and is used where the soda might affect any 
color used with or on the plaster. Diluted vinegar is 
also useful for retarding plaster. 


Whiting’s King Wall Brushes 


Brass bound. Best quality, white, extra long 
- Russian bristles. Best brass bound wall brush in 
_ the market. No better brush can be made, as 
_ everything entering into its manufacture is of best 
— quality and exactly adapted to requirements of 
"painters and varnishers. Will do better work and 
wear longer than any other line of Wall Brushes 
made. Practical workmen once using these brushes 
are sure to demand them again. 


_-WHITINGS 
Kaiser Chiselled Varnish Brushes 


. 


4, 
Bays 


~ Nickel plated, seamless, best quality extra long 
black Chinese bristles. One of the best-selling lines 
we manufacture. Used extensively by Railroads, 
Car, Furniture and other manufacturers for fine 
varnishing, and also for inside painting. Very full, 
“heavy brushes. LHvery brush warrantied not to shed 

bristles or come apart. Ss) 
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_Use Whiting’s or Adams Brushes for Polishing 


_ Trying something else just to find out if it is as good as Whiting-Adams” is as ex 
_ When a Whiting-Adams brush just, suits, why take on trouble’ by’ ne with an- 
g-Adams brushes are the standard for quality everywhere. That is w 


. USE AND ABUSE OF BRUSHES 
The first-class mechanic not, only requires the best 
tools to work with, but sees that his “kit”, contains 
the assortment suitable and necessary for the work he 
has before him, 
A carpenter who values and takes eare of his tools 
realizes that they have their uses, and would not for 
one moment think of using his chisel as a screw driver, 
or his delicate and sensitive level to drive a. nail. 
Many users of brushes have the idea that because a 
brush is a brush, that it can be used for any purpose 
they desire, and in any material they see fit to put it 
in 


All tools, whether used by the carpenter, painter or 
other mechanic, have their uses, and while a few are 
adapted for purposes other than that indicated by 
their name, they are usually designed and intended 
by the maker for certain work or in a material that 
gives them their distinguishing name. 

This very important condition or rule applies 
largely to brushes; and yet how few of the many users 
of these very necessary tools! realize this fact. 

The patterns of brushes used by the ‘painter or 
finisher have been designed by the makers after years 
of experience, and*are built so that certain specified 
work can be best done with) them, The shape,. 
weight, quality of hair or bristle, manner of holding 
their hair or bristle in the ferrule or handle all being 
fully considered by the maker so they will satisfac- 
torily-do the work for which they are mtended. 

Everyone takes it for granted that a Whiting- 
Adams brush will not shed bristles or come apart, and 
is warranted in such position by. past experience. 
The important course to pursue is to buy a brush for 
the brush end of it; and to get the right kind always 
means to buy one made by John L. Whiting-J. J. 
Adams Co, 

A brush marked either “ WHITING” or “ ADAMS” 
has true brush character, works better, wears longer, 
and never gives its buyer cause for regret. Not only 
is the brush end best, but the finish and general get-up 
superior to all other kinds. 

Brushes manufactured by John L. Whiting-J. J. 
Adams Co., by their perfect processes, have not been 
subjected to any chemical, or to a high degree of 
heat, to injure the fiber or {life of bristles or hair 
from which they are made. All the toughness and 
wearing quality.of bristles and hair are retained in 
Whiting-Adams Brushes. They will outwear any 
other make. 

Good brushes are worth taking care of. The 
mechanic or user who realizes this and takes care of 
his tools, will have a “kit” always ready for work, 
and his results satisfactory. 


'“A LONG LIFE TO IT” 


Since 1807, now more than one hundred years, the 
Adams Brushes have led the world in quality. They 
are built on honor, to give the painter the greatest 
value possible for his money. They last longer and 
do better work, and that is why the painter who is up 
to snuff likes an Adams Brush. , — 
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BRUSH MATERIALS 


The writer was fortunate Jast winter in having op- ~ 


portunity to go into: the tombs of the kings at Thebes, 
up the Nile. There he saw richly decorated rooms, 
cut out of the solid rock, with frescoes and colors as 
clean; bright and brilliant as when made, four thou~ 
sand years ago. In these rooms were found, when 
opened, many articles used in daily life, but no paint 
brushes. In the, Museum at Cairo are mechanics’ 
tools, household implements in great numbers, but 
no paint’ brushes; but the evidence that they had 
them is all around. . Picture representations of the 
daily life in Egypt made five thousand and more 
years ago, are plenty. These pictures were made 
with brushes, but. they forgot to save a brush to 
show to us today... In the native schools there, small 
brushes are now used for writing, made of reeds, with 
hair or fibre drawn in, with pointed ends. These 
brushes are, undoubtedly, the same kind as has been 
used there for thousands of years, the fitst kind that 
man made, There has been a growth in brush- 
’ making methods since then, and yet, in the quill 
hair pencil of today we are following the methods of 
the ancients. 

Nothing goes with the conquering course of civili- 
zation over the world more intimately or more 
surely than the brush. Even where civilization, in 
the character of a destroying angel, makes war, the 
army of destruction is an enormous consumer of 
brushes to supply its toilet and other requirements. 
Clothing and books are more important items in 
modern life, but there are not many other items that 
are more necessary than brushes. ‘The various coun- 
tries in Asia that are having our modern ideas thrust 
upon them, the different ‘open doors” that will be 
for us te enter, will as surely make markets for 
brushes as they will for cotten cloth; and this means, 
also, a demand for paint and painters. It is not at 
all unlikely that some of our young American paint- 
ers will find fame and fortune in these new lands, for 
the new Chinaman and the new Filipino will want 
his modern Colonial er Queen Anne house painted 
* decorated with historic accuracy and harmony of 
colors. 

A very important thing for the brush user to con- 
sider in buying materials is the question of quality. 
He can buy cheap paint or varnish and spread it, and 
difference in appearance and lasting qualities are 
the results from such material. But in brushes 
there is not only the difference in appearance of the 


job done, but the cheap, poor brush wears out 


quickly, and nothing is saved by getting it. Brush 
materials aré about as stable in their cost values. as 
anything on the market. ‘The supply is quite uni- 
form, with a tendency to diminish in quantity of 
good grades produced. The only change in value of 
high-grade bristles for several years has been to a 
higher cost. There is no chance whatever of high- 
grade white bristle brushes of any kind ever being 
sold at low prices. » ; 

Painters and varnishers have troubles without end 
with their work, even. when taking the greatest pains, 
and working under what are best conditions. _ There 


are few, if any crafts which have the obstacles to ovér= * 
come, and to-which unexpected deviltries suddenly \ 
appear, than do in painting)and varnishing. Atmos- 


"Use Whiting’s or Adams Brushes for Window Washing 


‘pheric and other outside influences are menaces to 
good results that brush-users: must face and cannot 


‘overcome. They can only wait for a better day and 


better conditions. They can control a very impor- 
tant item, however, in their brushes, if they get such 
as will enable them to do perfect work when they use 
good stock in good weather. The manufacture of 
good brushes has become a matter. of certainty. The 
formulas for preparing and mixing bristles; pune 
brushes together, are as exact as in a chemical labor- 
atory, and uniform results are sure. You have only 
to pay the price of these careful details to get perfect 
working brushes. : 

The bristles used in brushes grow on hogs, and 
there is no satisfactory substitute for them. Every 
substitute which has been=tried has some serious 
defect. The best bristles come from Russia, and 
all long, coarse, stiff bristles come from old native 
hogs, not from the modern high-bred kinds, and 
such as are raised in this country. The better bred 
the hog, the fewer the bristles; and therefore when 
Russians. are educated up to using young pork from 
best breed of hogs, the world will have to do without 
long, stiff bristles. The Russian peasant seems to 
be a long way from accepting modern ideas of any 
kind, fortunately for brush manufacturers and 
painters. 

Russian and Siberian bristles are assorted and 
packed in casks, weighing 250 to 500 pounds each, 


and are graded generally into four different qualities . 


by. the different packers. The best quality, called 
“Okatka,”’ is from five to seven inches long; the 
next quality, called “Firsts,” is from four to six 
inches long. These two grades are stiff and elastic 
(the latter not so much as-the former). The third 
quality, called “Suchoys,”’ is from four and one-half 
to five inches long. The fourth quality, “Seconds,” 
is three and one-half to four inches long. The third 
and fourth qualities are fine and soft, lacking stiff- 
ness. All four grades are furnished in different 
colors,—white, bronze, gray and black,—and under 
different packers’ brands, all of which have to pass a 
rigid inspection by government officials at St. 
burg, the greatest bristle market of the world. 

Bristle packing-houses in Russia obtain their sup- 


ply from itinerant peddlers, who travel amongst the 


peasants and exchange their wares for the bristles 
saved by the women of the households. Bristles are 
obtained from almost all sections of Russia, the best 
kinds from the colder sections. A name well known 


is Dower, applied to an excellent grade of white. 


Russian bristles. 


Next to Russian bristles in quality are German 


bristles, which are very similar in character. German 
bristles are not all grown in Germany, many of them 
being obtained in Poland and vicinity, in the crude 
state, and assorted and packed in establishments in 


-Eastern Germany. As may be expected, therefore, 


the actual difference in quality of German and 


‘Russian bristles is very little, and depends on the 


packer. German bristles are sold under different 
names, such as Leck, Spitz, Crown, ete. Leipsic is 
the great German market for bristles, where they are 
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gold at the various fairs held at different times of the 


year. The Haster Fair is the largest, at which time 


the most desirable stock of the year is sold. ~~ : 
_ As with furs, the best bristles are those athered ss 
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in winter time. Russian 
-in price from sixty cents to five dollars a pound, 
-and to be a good bristle buyer requires @ practical 
knowledge only obtained by years of attention to 
the business. The. chances for’ covering up va- 
rious ways of chéapening quality are many; as 
awith bristles, “things are not always what. they 
‘seem.” The bristles from the wild boars are not 
and stiff. 

France produces only white or light-colored 
bristles in marketable quantities. French bristles 
are cleansed, bleached and thoroughly prepared by 
_ the packers in France for use in fine varnish and 
~ artists’ brushes, for which they are best adapted. 
_ They are from two and one-quarter to four and one- 
_ halfinches in length, of clear lily white or yellow-tinged 
white color, are straight, elastic, with very soft ends, 
and range in price from thirty-five cents to three 
- dollars a pound. ‘They are neatly papered in bundles 
-and packed in eases. 
~- Northern China produces only black bristles. 
_ Southern China produces a very few white bristles, 
~ but nearly all black. Within a few years large quan- 
- tities of black bristles have been received from China. 
- Brushes made of Chinese bristles work weil when 

_made from the best quality of its kind, and when they 
- are carefully prepared for use. They are more diffi- 
_ cult to prepare than other kinds. 

- _ India bristles are stiff, but very bad colors; often 
~ black bristles will have dingy red ends. Bristles 
- from other countries are very limited in quantity. 
India sends us black bristles which are very stiff and 
harsh. American bristles are nearly all gray or black; 
- about one-quarter are white, and all of them are soft, 
and none are adapted to use in paint or varnish 
_ brushes. American bristles are all short and soft, 
being taken from young hogs. Hogs are not raised 
_ for their bristles in any part of the world.  Bristles 

_-are only a small by-product, gathered generally in 
small batches in many places, and finally gathered 
-_ together and dressed in city shops. 
In all countries the colors are kept separate, as 
_ white and bronze are worth so much mere than black 

and gray;-and lengths, also, are separated. Bristles 
“from France are ready for use by the brush manu- 
-facturer when they leave that country. From China 
-they are nearly ready to use. From Russia. and 
‘Germany bristles come in rather a crude condition, 
and must be assorted and cleaned by the brush manu- 
-facturer before he can use them. 
~ The kinds and quantities of -bristles which every 
brush manufacturer must use are many and puzzling. 
nly experts can work them so as to get satisfactory 
sults. Those who see the finished results in the 
ape of: brushes do not realize the efforts that have 
been put forth by many people to market them, 
from the peasant who saves a few handfuls of bristles 
to the peddler who barters them, thence to the 
bristle dresser who buys each lot from many peddlers, 
1 0 some fair, where they are sold, and finally 
manufacturer, who uses his skill to make 
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adapted to brushmaking, being too short, crooked 


ting’s or Adams Brushes for Billposting — 
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oe ~* Bosron, 1911, 1912, ete. 
Dear Mr. Painterman: a igs 

The topic, “Inereased cost-of living,” is just as 
lively with you as with the rest of us. Have you 
noticed that one item ‘of increased cost is, “When 


-you don’t buy Whiting-Adams brushes and do buy 


Yad 


Adhem led all the rest, In the active present, 


the “just as good kind?” You always find when you 
use Whiting-Adams kind-that you do better work, 
more rapidly, and that nine or ten brushes last as 
long as a full’dozen of the other kind. The best way 
to keep your brush expenses down is to buy Whiting- 
Adams Paint Brushes, Varnish Brushes, Kalsomine 
Brushes and, in fact, all the brushes you buy of all 
kinds.” They have suited brush > users for’ over a 
hundred years, have been the best and most economi- 
eal brushes to use during all that time, and are well 
into the second century of prosperity. 

You can get some of that prosperity if you continue 
to buy the same kinds of brushes that your father, 
grandfather and greatgrandfathers bought. Please 
remember that either “Whiting” or “Adams” on 
brushes means best results and economy to you. 

The study of ancestry has become popular these 
times, and while there will net be formed any society 
of the “Sons of Whiting-Adams Brushes,”’ the num- 
ber is large and loyal to the cause. We hope that you 
are one of them. 


Yours truly, 
. JOHN L.-WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO. 


_ WHITING’S 
VULCAN - SET 
BRUSHES 
THEY NEVER FAIL 


They will stand any use to which brushes ean be 
put. The bristles'and handles are united beyond 
separation. 


They Cannot Shed Bristles 
They Cannot Come , Apart 


They always work perfectly from first to last stroke. 
They wear until the bristles are used entire length. 


“They ain’t going to be no core” 
There are no Vulcan-Set “stubs” 
_~ They wear clear up to the ferrules 
WHITING-ADAMS. 


Se is 


CNR 


a 


THE LIFE OF A BRUSH IS IN ITS BRISTLiD 


Adams cloth brush: me fi 


. ASK FOR a aS 
Adams Bath Brushes — Adams Hat Brushes 
Adams Flesh Brushes ’ Adams Hair Brushes 
Adams Nail Brushes Adams Cloth Brushes 


A CLEAR HEAD 


There is nothing more conducive to good health and a clear head than a good,. stiff, pure Russian 
bristle hair brush. A genuine Russian bristle hair brush has a certain strength and feel to it that no 
other bristle gives. It starts one off in the morning feeling right, no matter if your hair did ‘“‘pulla 
little’ when you first awakened. Each year the supply of Russian bristles suitable for hair, brushes 
grows more scarce. There are but few manufacturers left who use nothing but genuine Russian bristles 
in their product. Clever imitations are now made from quills and fibres which are difficult to detect 
when brush is new. After the brush is in use, however, the adulterants soften, mat down, collect. dirt 
and show their worthlessness. The only assurance the public can have as to the genuineness of the 
bristle in a brush is the name of a responsible manufacturer, Only the highest grades of pure Russian 
bristles are used in the ADAMS hair brushes... There are no poor grades of ; 


ADAMS HAIR BRUSHES 


They are all made of stiff. Russian bristles under two different brands or trade marks, both being equal 


in quality of bristles, but different in style and method of manufacture. 


rave “$A dams Penetrator”’ «« 


Hair brushes are made on the two-piece method, meaning with backs glued, riveted or screwed on, and 


are not intended for use in water. They are strong and durable and extremely popular for ladies’ use. 


oape “*A dams Invincible’? »:: 


Hair brushes are made for those who wish to wet their hair brushes constantly. The wood part of 
these brushes is in’ one solid piece and the bristles are of the very best quality. The Adams hair 
brushes are the best that can be made, and no. other manufacturer has ever made anything equal to 
them. Every Adams brush is plainly stamped with the name ADAMS. ; 


ARE YOU A GOOD HOUSEKEEPER? 


In all the world, over a good housekeeper is one-who kteps her hotise always looking neat and tidy — 
inside without waiting for that annual rip-up called ‘‘house-cleaning,”’ and there are no good house-~ 
keepers that are not good workers. If men go about claiming that every mechanic to do good work 
must have good tools, and believe themselves that the ‘'best is the cheapest,’ and every skilful work- 
man is studying and striving how to obtain the latest and most up-to-date labor-saving device, why — 


‘ should the housekeeper nothave the same advantages? The world at large is beginning to_believe — 


they should, and within the last few years many large factories are turning out practicaland cleverly 


@:: implements for lessening the labor and saving the time required for thoroughly good house- 
ing. There is a complete assortment of ADAMS BRUSHES made for this purpose alone and all 
are of the highest grade; made to last long and to do good work. There is a special brush for’ every 
kind of housekeeping work. If you have any special work for a-brush to do‘and want just the right 
kind for it, ask your dealer to look through the Adams House Furnishing Catalogue and he will be 
sure to find it. See that the name ADAMS is on every brush you buy, for every Adams brush is 
stamped ADAMS. e 


ADAMS FLOOR SWEEPING BRUSHES 


The highest grade that can be made 

me ———____A SPECIAL KIND FOR | 
Kitchen Floors Rugs and Carpets Machine-Shop Floors 
Parlor Floors Sidewalks Factory Floors 
“Hard-Wood Floors Stable Floors Store Floors — 
“ie : School Floors 


Caution: Always see that the brush you buy is made for.the purpose you intend to. use it. 
/ Regular Floor Sweeping Brushes are set with gums that will not hold if used with oil of any kind. 
Tf you want a brush to use, with kerosene, dustless oils, etc., see that it is wire fastened. 


7 ADAMS DUSTING BRUSHES 
For Kitchen Work, Parlor Work, Stair Carpets, Balustrades, Counters and Tables, Mantels 
and Ornaments, Plush Furniture, Hearths and Fireplaces, Radiators, Cobwebs and Transoms 


ADAMS “INVINCIBLE” WINDOW BRUSHES 


Wire Fastened a 


x 


a THE KIND THAT DOES NOT GO TO PIECES 
Adams Shoe Brushes Adams Silver Brushes Adams Cut Glass Brushes 


_ Adams Stove Brushes Adams Tailors’ Brushes Adams Floor Waxing Brushes 
he Adams Doilie Brushes : 


A PERFECT SHAVING BRUSH 


#, About one out of every ten lather brushes sold goes to pieces before it is half worn out. If there 

is one thing more than another that frets a man it is to have his shaving brush constantly leaving stray 
bristles on his face.. For years. the manufacturers have been fastening the bristles into the handles or 
ferrules of lather or shaving brushes with various kinds of cements and have been racking their brains 
to find some composition that would always bereliable. They have tried everything from rubber to 
resin without perfect success. The varied conditions under whicha lather brush is used, first in hot 
water (sometimes altogether too hot), then in cold, then put away and pena not used for days, has 
been too much for any compound yet discovered. It is this swelling and shrinking that plays hob with 
the cement and weakens the binding until bristles come out. The John L. Whiting—J. J, Adams Co. 
have recently constructed a machine that puts a lather brush together without relying upon cement or 
composition of any kind. Every hair or bristle is mechanically locked.in and every brush is warranted 
not to shed its bristles. Each brush is branded 


mo “ADAMS VWULCANsSET” wx 


and is perfect in every way. If your dealer does not keep them, drop us a line and we will tell you 
how to obtainone. | 


_ How to Clean a Hair Brush.—Dissolve a little borax in bowl or pan of water, not over teaspoonful 
toa gallon, Dip bristles in, being careful not to submerge the wood part. Repeat two or three times, 
then rinse thoroughly in clean water ; wipe wood part dry and stand brush bristlesdowntodry. Ammonia, | 
soda and alkalies will destroy the life of the best bristles, making them so brittle they will break off like 


match sticks. we ee 


Use Whiting’s or Adams 
BACTERIA 


Tn these days when we are so constantly warned by 
scientific men of the danger from disease germs, the 
importance of thorough work by those responsible 
for the cleaning of places frequented by the public, 
is Important, ; : 

Science has, by its discoveries, worked wonders. 
It is the duty of everyone to do his part towards 
making this good work accomplish beneficial results 
for all. This means that schools, publie buildings, 
institutions, as well as our homes and business places, 
must be clean, and everything which will furnish lodg- 


“ment for disease germs must be removed, or destroyed. 


Good floor brushes with bristles stiff enough to do 
best work,—good ¢ar washers and window-washing 
brushes, with bristles that are stiff and plenty enough 
to actually remove dirt must be used. Floor brushes 


-mnade of soft, cheap bristles, and few of them, are low 


Z 


: relied on as the best to buy. — 


priced and save money at the start, for the buyer, but 
they wear out, quickly and never remove dirt. Car 
washers and window: brushes of similar nature are 
not even swabs for washing and cleaning. They leave 
the dirt and dust on ear and other surfaces, with all 
the consequences, such as impaired lustre of varnish, 
obstruction to vision through windows, and often 
broken glass, and other bad features. 

Whiting’s King Floor Brushes and Adams‘ In- 
vincible Floor Brushes really do sweep and. clean 
floors. They are foes to bacteria. Whiting’s and 
Adams Rubber Edge Car Washers really do wash 
and clean surfaces, and no glass broken. When they 
are used, dirt actually disappears, and with it goes 
enemies to health. Whiting’s and Adams Floor 
Brushes, Gar Washers and Window Brushes outwear 
all others, are more economical, and do the work 
thoroughly. ‘Their points of excellence are apparent 
at once to the users. They sell quickly and always 
satisfy. Dealers find them business getters; users 
find them dabor and time savers. 


UNATTACHED BRISTLES 


Unattached bristles.in paint or varnish pots, or 


on jobs, sometimes cause profanity, always are 


annoying, and the user generally thinks ‘‘no more, 
never again that kind of brush.” 


The easy and profitable way to prevent brush: 


troubles is to buy WHITING’S or ADAMS. They 
will not shed bristles or come apart. They will 
wear. longer and work better than any other kind. 
The prices at which they are sold are lower than of 
all other:kinds. They are warranted in every respect. 

Every ‘brush user can have all his, brush wants 
supplied from WHITING’S or ADAMS lines. When 
buying brushes, ask for those makes and see that 
they are’ ‘stamped either | ‘““WHITING’S” 
“ADAMS.” Both names cover perfection im 
brushes and greatest, economy. In buying them 
you are not paying extra for a fancy name, you are 
getting honest brushes at. less cost than any other 
kind can be offered, and the guarantee. of the best 
brush manufacturers in the whole world. 

The pride of @ name is carefully guarded by its 
owner. When it ision a tool or implement used by 
artists or mechanies;»who are the most exacting 
users in the world, the necessity for keeping quality 
unchanged is absolute. Brushes which are stamped 


with names that have stood for perfection in the 


industry for a half century or a century can be 


. 4 Ried 


or _ 


=. 


Brushes for Car Washing” 3 


Flexible Brush Bridle 


Canada Patent, April 23, 1900 : 
Great Britain Patent, May 1, 1900 


WITH FLEXIBILITY OF TWINE 


All of WHITING’S BRUSHES needing bridling — 
have The King Flexible Brush Bridle attaehed 
without extra cost. Users will appreciate the fact 
that brushes are ready for work when bought, as 
bridles are in place ready for use. 


The King Patent Flexible Brush Bridles are at- 
tached only to brushes of our manufacture. They 
are the most popular attachment ever made to Paint 
or Varnish Brushes. 


On ADAMS BRUSHES they-are called “Invin- 
cible Bridles.” 


Théy have superseded twine bridles. They 
in every way more satisfactory to brush users. 


They are the only true flexible bridles. They en- 
able users to get the full benefit of the elasticity ef 
bristles. 

Using a brush with a non-flexible bridle is the 
same as using a brush made of short bristles. : 
The King Bridle is made of thin metal, and is 

rigid enough to enable the user to make a round 
prush slightly oval, if it is desired. It is attached 
to the ferrule of a brush by pivots, and yields as the 
brush is used. The degree of- flexibility may be — 
controlled by the pivots; the easier the bridle swings 
on pivots the more flexible it is; tightening the 
pivots in ferrule makes it less flexible. 
tachment. of this bridle the user controls the 
“spring” of the brush. Among other features which 
will appeal to buyers are the following: : 

“Brushes are ready for work when hought, as 
bridles are in place ready to use, 

Smooth metal will not gather 
varnish as rough twine will. a 

There is uncovered space between bridle and edge ~ 
of ferrule which is easily cleaned; were it covered ~ 
with twine or cloth bridle, that portion of the brush 
would accumulate dirt. See a Warn 

Every brush user who gives the King Bridle a trial 
‘will find its desirable features so great that. he will 
' discontinue using twine. = : a 

The King Flexible-Brush Bridles are at ehed | 
only to brushes of our manufacture,.and an only be | 
attached when brushes are being ma e on 
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hardened paint or i 


By. the at-2.3 


DOMESTIC 


REGULATIONS AND 


Tn addition to the States and Territories, Domestic Rates 


apply to_the Island Possessions, 
Canada, 


c ) the Panama Canal Zone, 
Cuba, Mexico, Republic of Panama and U, S. Postal 


Apency at Shanghai, China, and to the mail officers and crews 


U.S. War Vessels stationed abroad. 


All mail matter (except regular publications sent to sub- 
Seribers, and 3d and 4th Class matter mailed under “‘ Permit’’) 


must 


be wholly prepaid by postage stamp; except a special 


—. delivery letter bearing only special delivery fee, or first-class 

Z matter bearing one full rate, 2 cents, which will be forwarded 
to destination and the unpaid postage collected on delivery. 

‘Letters, Postal Cards, and ‘tPost Cards’’ may be forwarded 

from one postoffice to another, without additional postage, but 


ee “all other matter must have postage prepaid anew. 


LETTERS AND POSTAL CARDS—FIRST CLASS 


Letters or other matter wholly or partly in writing or 
: vee writing, except as hereinafter provided, and all matter 
sealed or e osed against inspection, except original pack- 
ages of DEOL TiCuary articles in simplest mercantile form, and 
seeds and like articles in transparent envelopes, to be sent 
beyond the office where deposited or for local delivery 
when mailed-in a letter-carrier postoffice or rural delivery 
- —one rate must be prepaid, each ounce or fraction, ...... 
Drop or Local Letters deposited in other than a letter- 
_-¢arrier office or rural delivery, each ounce or fraction..... 
- _Registered Letters, in addition to the regular postage, 
- which must be fully prepaid... .. ices eee «ee 
Special (or immediate) Delivery Letters, in addition to 
- regular postage, a special stamp is provided, but ordinary 
stamps may be used if mail is marked ‘tSpecial Delivery’’ 
POU Neri VAleN tic ii eea eels te De cs ie se hs spate ook 
_ Postal Cards,.a message may be written on left third of 
address side ..... Fra mee! 
Postal Cards with paid reply 2 066 os oo. once ov ces ees 
Private Mailing Cards (‘Post Cards”) conforming to 
— preseribed conditions ....... 


Hea wee 


ee ce a ae ie ie ee ae 


se No Linr tro WeicHtr 


- Newspapers and Periodicals, one copy to each actual 
»- subseriber residing within -the county where they are 
_ printed, wholly or in part, and published, except those 
_ deliverable at letter-carrier offices or rural delivery....... 


‘Newspapers and Periodicals, te regular subscribers, and 
sample copies, each pound or fraction ........ ie Rratwiteiote 
_ Newspapers (except weeklies) and Periodicals not ex- 
ceeding two ounces in weight, when deposited in a letter- 
carrier office or rural delivery for delivery by a carrier, pre- 
paid by postage stamp affixed, each... ..... 0... 0c e ec eee 
* Periodicals over two ounces in weight, prepaid by post- 
age stamp affixed, eac Pecias iets 

Weeklies deliverable by carriers at letter-carrier offices 
errural delivery for each pound or fraction........ Resor, 

The preceding rates under Second Class apply only to 
_matter mailed by publishers or News Agents. When 
' posted by others the rate for each four ounces or fraction 


OC CC ea ee ee Ue 
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MERCHANDISE—FOURTH CLASS 


ample of metals, ores, minerals, or merchandise, 
Paintings in oil or water, crayon drawings, printed en- 
‘velopes; billheads, letterheads, blotting-paper, printed or 
unprinted, blank cards, photograph albums, blank books, 


: classes, and not liable to damage the mails or injure an 
person, not exceeding four pounds in weight (a single vol- 
ame of a blank book excepted), for each ounce or fraction 


GEN OR TACUIOM te yeaa yie ss wight es nae cine ey 
Registration, in addition to regular postage, 


abels, tags, playing cards, and any articles not of the other 


ENGST SOA, oe Sy aroma cA ns am eM METI on 
_ Seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots and scions, for each ‘two | 


+ 


NEWSPAPERS AND PERIODICALS—SECOND CLASS 


free 


-O1 


-O1 


RATES OF POSTAGE 


a pola. 


~ $100.00. 


[UNITED STATES MONEY ORDERS 


Not exceeding $100 on one order, are issued on payment of 
the following fees: — ; 2 


A 2 Ok are aca 03 


Not exceeding 
50 and not exceeding? 79 


Exceeding $2. 


Exceeding, 5,00 and not exceeding “10.00... 5.5.4 2... 08 
Exceeding 10.00 and not exceeding ~°20,00............ 10 
Exceeding 20,00 and not exceeding ~30.00:........... 12 
Exceeding 30.00 and not exceeding 40,00.;.....,.... 15 
Exceeding 40.00 and not exceeding MOO La eset oh 18 
exceeding 50.00 and not exceeding: 1 60200........20.. 20 
- Exceeding 60.00 and not exceeding 74.00. .... 000000. 25 
Exceeding 75.00 and not exceeding 100.00.......0.... 30 


FOREIGN — 


To the Countries and Colonies in the Postal Union, Pre- 


payment optional, except for registered articles, but on Printed ~~~ 


Matter, Commercial Papers and Samples, postage must be at 
least{partially prepaid. All matter may be registered except as 
stated under ‘} Parcels Post’’, ; 


Letters to Newfoundland and the British Isles, two. cents for 
each ounce or fraction thereof, as also to Germany, if sent by 
direct sea conveyance. For all other foreign countries (in-~ 
cluding German letters carried via England 6r France), five 
cents for the first ounce, and three cents for each additional 
ounce or fraction thereof. No limit of weight. 


Postal Cards, 2 cents. Postal Card with paid reply, 4 cents. 


Private Mailing Cards (‘‘Post Cards”), conforming to pre- 
scribed conditions, 2 cents. 


Printed Matter, 1 cent for each two ounces or fraction. 
Limit of weight, 4 lbs. 6 oz. 


Commercial Papers (Insurance Documents, Way Bills, In- 
voices, Papers of Legal Procedure, Manuscripts of Works, etc.), 
the same as for Printed Matter, but the lowest charge is 5 
eents. Limit of weight, 4 lbs. 6 oz. eos 


Samples of Merchandise, the same as for Printed Matter; 
but the lowest charge is 2 cents. Limit of weight, 12 ounces. 


To Canada, the Postage and Limit of Weight for Letters, 
Printed Matter, Merchandise, etc., is the same as in the United 
States, except that en seeds, cuttings, bulbs, roots and scions: 
the rate is one cent for each ounce or fraction. Commercial 
Papers and Samples of Merchandise: are admissible at Postal 
Union rates, and Second Class Matter mailed by publishers is 
chargeable at 1 cent per 4 ounces of fraction, All matter 
must be fully prepaid except letters, which must be prepaid at 
least. 2 cents, and nothing may be sealed except a@ letter in its. 
usual and ordinary form, 


To Cuba and Republic of Panama. All mail matter is 
subject to Domestie rates and*Conditions, except that nothing 
may be sealed except a letter in its usual and ordinary form, 
that no prepayment of postage is required on Letters and 
Postal Cards, and that:on other articles only part prepayment 
is necessary. Limit of weight, 4 Ibs., 6 oz., except for single 
volumes of printed books: 


To Mexico. First, Second and Third Class. Postage and 
Limit of Weight is the same as in the United States, except 
that Commercial Papers and Samples of Merchandise are ad- 
missible at the Postal Union rate.. Merchandise may be sent 
at domestic rates and under domestic conditions, but should 
be sent by Parcels Post, and must not be sealed, 


INTERNATIONAL MONEY ORDERS 


For sums not exceeding $10.00, 10 cents; for each addi- 
tional $10.00 or fraction, 10 cents. The rates to Bahamas; 
Br, Guiana, Bermnuda, Br, Honduras, Canada, Cuba, Newfounds 
land, Antigua, Barbadoes, Dominica, Jamaica, Montserrat, 
Nevis, St. Kitts, St. Lucia, St. Vincent, Trinidad and Virgin 
Islands (West Indies), are the same asin the United States. The 
rates to Austria, Belgium, Bolivia, Chile, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Egypt, Germany, Hungary, Japan, biberia, Duxemberg, 
Mexico, Netherlands, New Zealand, Norway, Orange River 
Peru, Sweden, Switzerland and Transvaal, ‘are ones _ 
é International Rates, except that for sums not exceed= 
he limit of a single order is\> 


Mf 


half 


ing $10.00, the rate is 8 cents. 
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g Wholesale Druggists, 
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Supply, Artists’ Supply and Hardwa 


